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EVERY AMERICAN’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MADE IN AMERICA 


BY 
AMERICAN SCHOLARS » 
FOR 

AMERICAN 
READERS 


Wisdom is founded upon the knowledge of facts. 
mentally but the systematic absorption of facts. Facts 





edge—are the indispensable tools of progress. 


ments, while entirely ignoring 


splendor of our own accomplishments, 


OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
places EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA with- 


in the means of all who thirst for knowledge. Figuring 
that the demand will call for the distribution of thousands 
of sets monthly we can maintain the present introductory 
price and terms only so long as savings in cost of manu- 
facture can be effected by the placing of orders for unusually 
large editions with the printers and binders; otherwise, 
the present introductory price will be immediately ad- 
vanced. 


EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA does the 
work of the biggest and the most expensive Encyclopedia 
at a small fraction of their cost. Here is true efficiency 
with true economy. 


DON’T BE A ‘‘SLACKER’”’ 


in the duty you owe yourself and your family. Send for 


your set immediately and thereby secure the advantage 
of the present remarkably low introductory price. 

ONLY Brings You The Entire Set. 9 Vol- 

umes: Each 756 x 5% inches. Special 

Library Weave, Extra Durable Cloth, 

$ with Label Stamped in Gold. Catch 

Words in Big Bold Type. 5,000 Pages. 

1,000 Illustrations. Pronounciation Clearly 


indicated of all Names and Common Words 
and Phrases treated in the text. Latest 
SENT Statistical and Industrial Facts in Con- 
nection with American and Foreign Cities 
NOW and Towns. 


A Whole Year in which to pay the balance if desired. 
Send the dollar and coupon today. We prepay charges. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


BRU NSWIC K SUBSCRIPTION CO., L 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


en deSoli 





Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 9 volume, Cloth | appreciation of the needs of the modern Ameri- ENCYCLOPEDIA belongs—new in purpose, new in 
bound, set of EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCL OPE SDIA, | can man and woman. method, new in telling all about the newest things while 
olactortbace Tse aeie tate often emero ger month | We Americans are a busy people. We have not neglecting the oldest ry 
following receipt Of books. Otherwise I wil within tve S35 | no time for or patience with the irrelevant. Its scope, and the variety and abundance of its in- 

0 be ed on their receipt. re ee en , When we consult a work of reference we do so formation can be adequately realized only by actual — 

, : ‘6 cal examination and use of the work. But it may be said — 
Name oi mm. most cases for a specific fact—not for an without exaggeration that for up-to-dateness, timeliness, a 
Address “4 elaborate treatise when the fact sought for comprehensiveness and convenience EVERY AMERI- = 
Occupation . State 1 can be visualized in a few words. CAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is without a rival. a“) > 
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The importance, therefore, 
of getting these facts from a source untainted by prejudice or partiality. 

For vears the chief sources of our knowledge have been Encyclopedias 
which, being wholly, or in large part, of foreign make, have given dis- 
torted or altogether inadequate views of American endeavor and achieve- 
American men and women who stand 
in the foreground in many spheres of modern activity. 
have stirred our national pride as never before to a realization of the 
and of the number of great 
figures America has contributed to the world’s progress. 


IN Ah i 





Education is funda- “Know 


Accurate Knowl- 


issued EVERY 
Recent events 


European 


MADE IN AMERICA 

EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is the work of a large body of American 
scholars who have gathered, from the remote 
past and the immediate present, all the in- 
teresting facts in connection with every subject 
of human interest—person, place or thing. 
It covers information found in no other En- 
cyclopedia. Its arrangement is so simple 
that every bit of its vast store of information 
is instantly accessible. Its broad scope and 
the up-to-dateness of all its information make it 
a work of the most particular utility to the 
professional and the business man, the student 
and the home circle. In format and typog- 
raphy it combines features that stamp it with 
a distinctive individuality, pleasing to the 
eye and grateful to the hand. Each volume 
is 758 by 5% inches. The 9 volumes occupy 
a shelf space of 13% inches. The bold cap- 
tions and the clear type in which the body 
of the text is printed are features that among 
many others make EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA an instrument of the 
highest efficiency. 


FOR AMERICAN READERS 


The subject matter, treatment and arrange- 
ment of EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA show clearly that its editors had a keen 


America First” 
throughout our broad land. 
for a fairer presentation and a more comprehensive statement of Ameri- 
can standards and achievements, and for a broader knowledge of the 
many great names that America has contributed to the world’s honor- 
roll in every department of human endeavor, that the publishers have 
AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
subjects of special interest to American readers from the American 
instead of the European point of view—which gives to the lives of 
American men and women space usurped in other Encyclopedias by 
mediocrities 
omitting, no foreign subject of importance. 













AND 
OST EXPENSIVE 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
BY SEVERAL 
YEARS 








should be the slogan of every patriot 
It is in response to a very clear demand 


which treats all 


which is thoroughly International in Scope, 


The new plan on which EVERY AMERICAN’S EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA has been constructed enables it to give 
its readers the greatest service in the least possible time. 
The old plan or method, which originated over a century 
ago, and is still followed by publishers of Encyclopedias, 
makes them virtually a collection of elaborate treatises 
with all related subjects grouped under one big, general 
heading, often necessitating on the part of their users much 
tedious searching for the facts desired. In EVERY 
AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA every item of knowl- 
edge is as quickly found as a name in a directory. You 
want information, say about the Danbury Hatters’ Case. 
You don’t have to dig it out of some long article under a 
caption like Important Legal Decisions or History of Capi- 
tal and Labor. You will find the facts given right under 
its own name. You want to know about the history of 
Conscription, or about the Titanic Disaster, or the Colorado 
Strike or the Kiev Case—simply turn to these headings in 
their alphabetical order and get your information without 
amoment’s loss of time. Could fact finding be made easier? 
Could a greater incentive be offered for self-education, 
which is the only real education? 


Later by Several Years Than the biggest 
and Most Expensive Encyclopedias 


Events have moved so fast in the past few years that the 
big, expensive Encyclopedias in most instances are now 
hopelessly out of date. Since their day a great world war 
has drawn into its vortex the most powerful nations on 
the globe. Developments of the most stupendous and far 
reaching importance have taken place, with intense 
activity in scientific discovery and mechanical invention. 
New leaders have sprung up and taken the place of those 
who held the center of the stage only a few short years 
ago. ‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 


It is to the “new” order that EVERY AMERICAN’S 
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Free War-time Service to Leslie’s Motorists 

















4A FLEET OF UNCLE SAM’S REAL ARMY TRUCKS 


This ts the formation always taken by truck trains in the Government service, and allows for the concentrated effort of the gasoline and oil and water supply department. 


Get the utmost efficiency out of your truck or passenger car 


Consult an expert. ‘The expert services of H. W. Slauson, M. E., Editor of Leslie’s Motor Department, are yours, 
as a subscriber to Leslie’s, for the asking. He can help you get the most out of your old car or truck, or advise you in 
the selection of a new one. 

We have been doing this, for the past four years, for thousands of Leslie’s motorists. 

The Motor Department of Leslie’s serves one interest only——that of the motorist. This service is rendered through 
the articles in the twice-a-month Motorists’ Column of Leslie’s, supplemented by the answering by mail of motor ques- 
tions from our readers. 

This includes technical inquiries about problem's in the operation of cars, trucks, and motorcycles, and also unbiased 
advice—solely in the interest of the reader—about the selection and purchase of the motor car, truck, motorcycle, 
and accessories best suited to the reader’s needs. 

Here are a few inquiries, chosen at random to show the variety and comprehensiveness of this question-and-answer service : 


“Ts it a good idea to use a motor as a brake in order to save wear on the brake?” “* What ts the best preparation to use on my cone clutch to prevent it from slipping? 


The transmission case of my motor car leaks oil badly. I am certain there are no holes or How often will it be necessary to replace the valve springs on my delivery car and how may | 


cracks in it, and assume that otl escapes between the case itself and the cover.’ know when such a replacement becomes necessary?” 

I live in a rural mining community. The roads are very bad and there are a number of street I am a doctor living in a rural community and wish to, invest some ten to twelve hundred 
cars. There are three people in my family. I wish to spend about $1800 for an automobile. dollars in an auiomobile. I am frequently forced to make long trips at night over very good 
Can you tell me one that would be suitable to these conditions?” roads and naturally speed 1s an important factor in my case. Can you advise a car? 


“IT want to use trucks to supplant horses for a daily 16-mile 1-to-3- 
ton haul from a railroad to an isolated summer hotel. Please advise.” 
If you have any questions pertaining to the purchase, operation, or maintenance or any kind of a 
motor car or truck you can have them answered by Leslie’s Motor Department, free. 


Write a letter giving details; or use any of the following coupons, at your convenience. 


— MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, L-7-5-17 | MOTOR DEPARTMEN'T, LESLIE'S WEEKLY, L-7-5-17 
: 225 Firra Ave., New York Cry. 


| 225 Firrn Ave., New York Ciry. 
Gentlemen: Gentlemen: 
Please send me a set of tire record cards, which enables me to maintain a record of | 4 , . , ae 
‘ 7 : I am thinking of buying a. ; passenger Car. 
cost per mile on my tire. My Carisa. ,» model (give maker's name and year of model). 
Name. | Please send me free of charge the following information: 
Address. ... 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, L-7-5-17 


225 Firrn Ave., New York Ciry. 


(give maker's name and year of model). 
Name 


Address. . 


| Do you own a car? 


= Gentlemen: 
il own @.... 


Motor Car....... 








see ie err a ae See, Se MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, L-7-5-17 
B Motor Truck 225 Firrn Ave., New York Cry. 
Please send me free of charge the following information: | Gentlemen: 
= *Best Touring Routes pees ; 
= . wer eet er ere ge as ee ee ee er re Sere eS ree Cre ee ee truck. 
= ROMRRIN Seton 8 eas orc ¥ herd eve clave eis done tateum UP aw Kan bk 2 0 -0'e ee | (give maker's name and year of model), 
=  Accessories...... oe or Eee We avhe oe Pres tutte ee ecko etarc cates 3 ; Nature of business......... BA Pe ee rere 
3 . . ° ‘ 
3 election “a cCore:.Of tires... .. Peete nets eee tence eee nent eee ee ences eas ‘ Please send me the following information: 
= Repairs (give nature of trouble)........ Ede OR IRE Se Poe es | 
Pe NG i tis ate eal enh 2 ot aan eee eee, ot eee ein et | ee ree crags pee ree tS ay ea Cre Leah aIR CSS SS SSSR ERTS EERE 
ee and Use Arerok ieee aoe REE Se ER re ee oe Do you now own a truck?... oe atid cai cigiy inva BAG WR PAIRS TAS 
* : 7 : . on ° e | (give maker's name and year of model). 
Maps will be furnished as supplements to replies when necessary. The inquirer , 
may consult and take notes from the map, returning same without the slightest obli- | PONG Skis cheek cap se esr ecnand nays sc cn veces ses Keubhabtas shennan saaehe cekae 
gation; or if map ig kept, its nominal price may be remitted to the publisher. l RN ee Ab rea ee ie eee amare ao. Se eee re eee Se Tre ee 
Ehrman QU ET wi! 1 lt La AT HH A TMA A 



























Leslie's Weekly 


Exclusive photograph for LESLIE’S 


from Central News Service 

















A “BLIMP” OFF ON A HUNT FOR SUBMARINES 


Tommy Atkins has a new name for nearly everything in the Great War. The small dirigibles used by the 

Allies for coast patrol and submarine hunting are called “Blimps.” They are about 180 feet long and 

consist of a carriage and gas bag. These machines are not used for offensive fighting to any extent, 

as they are unable to cope with the faster and more versatile aeroplane. Here is a “Blimp” ready to 

take the air for its day’s work. Recently at Pensacola, Florida, our own navy’s first non-rigid dirigible 
made successful test flights. 
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LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


The Oldest Illustrated Weekly Newspaper in the United States 
Established December 15, 1855 


EDITED BY JOHN A. SLEICHER 
“Stand by the Flag; In God we trust’’ 


THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1917 NO. 3226 











FAIR PLAY DEMANDED 
HE American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, in meeting June 21, ear- | 
nestly and emphatically protestsagainst | 

a special discriminating war tax in any form 
levied against the newspaper business. That 
business is not a war industry. It is at this 
time bearing a very onerous and special burden 
of expense due entirely to the war, and it is 
making no profits, directly or indirectly, out 
of the war. The Government is relying on 
the newspapers, as shown in the organization 
of publicity in connection with the recent 
National Registration Law, the Liberty Loan | 
| and the Red Cross Fund, for that cordial and 
| unreserved cooperation without which the 
| issues of the war loan and the national military 
| registration could not have been successfully 
| achieved. Such cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment the newspapers render always cheer- 
fully and promptly and at their own expense, 
and they expect and desire in addition to bear 
their just burden of taxation. The newspapers 
recognize the need of special war taxes, and 
they will pay any rate of laxes that Congress 
finds necessary to impose on all other legitimate 
and necessary business. As for the postal 
rates, they have been established for genera- 
tions upon a public policy that the diffusion 
of knowledge and information in newspapers 
Was necessary to the unity and welfare of the 
Nation and therefore ought to be encouraged 





by moderate postage rates. If this policy 
is now, after more than half a century, to be 
reversed, it should be done only after full 


consideration and investigation; it should be 
done only in the public interest and not in 
the guise of a war tax upon a business which 
is neither a war profiteer, a luxury, ner one 
properly subject to punitive taxation.”’ 








MISTAKES AT WASHINGTON 


T IS said that the man who does not make mis- 
i takes does not make anything. Mistakes have 

been made at Washington and are being made 
every day and no doubt will continue to be made as 
long as the present trying conditions continue. 

It is a mistake to have too much secrecy about the 
operations of the Government. Every regiment en- 
listed in the war should have had an opportunity to 
parade in its home community and stir up popular 
enthusiasm. Everyone knows the exhilaration of a 
military parade. It is wise to embark our soldiers 
secretly, but unwise to prohibit parading before 
their departure. ‘Had this been done, the call for 
180,000 volunteers two months ago to fill the Regular 
Army to a war strength of 300,000 would not have 
been short over 60,000 men, compelling a second 
call and conscription. We can’t fight a big war 
without enthusiasm. 

It is a mistake for the Government to fix an arlbi- 
trary price for some of the commodities it needs. To 
fix the price of copper, steel and coal and not of 
cotton, wheat and wool is an abandonment of the 
principle of equitable government. In making arbi- 
trary prices, the Government must bear in mind 
that in some instances they fix the scale of wages 
and the Government is thus inviting serious labor 
troubles. 

It is a mistake for the Government through Post- 
master General Burleson io undertake to increase 
the second-class postal raies on newspapers and 
other publications whose services and support the 
Government needs at this critical period more than 


ever. The tremendous advance in the cost of paper, 
added to the advance in the cost of labor and sup- 
plies, is making this a year of {great hardship for 
publications large and small, but the moth-eaten 
falsehood persists that the second-class postal rate 
gives to publishers an annual subsidy of from $30,- 
000,000 to $100,000,c00—one’s guess is as good as 
another’s—hence the clamor at Washington to 
penalize the press. 

One of the greatest mistakes of the Administra- 
tion is the avoidance of publicity. In the vigorous 
speech of Mr. Pomeroy Burton, the well-known 
editor of Lord Northcliffe’s S press, delivered at the 
International Rotary Convention, at Atlanta, Ga., 
he declared in favor of “a great and far-reaching 
campaign of information designed to make the 
people understand this war.”” Mr. Burton said that 
the world was threatened with a long war and that 
the main brunt of it must inevitably rest upon the 
United States. “The situation demands,” in Mr. 
Burton’s judgment, “a nation-wide campaign of in- 
formation deliberately designed to bring the people 
quickly to a thorough understanding of all the 
phases of the war.” He would promote this cam- 
paign by freely using the columns of every useful 
publication in the United States, the moving pic- 
tures, the railway stations, lecture halls, churches, 
and public squares. 


One of the worst mistakes at Washington was 
that of permitting conflicts of opinion between 
boards, commissions, and Cabinet officers and the 


failure to centralize authority and make it recog- 
nized. It is not surprising that Senator Weeks, of 
Massachusetts, in view of the recurrence of friction 
and consequent delays, suggested the appointment 
of a joint committee of Congress to take the direc- 
tion of affairs and relieve the President of the great 
responsibility which rests upon him, and which he 
should be only too willing to share with competent 
and trustworthy advisers. 

It is a mistake for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to hesitate to grant the railroads the 
increase in freight rates to which they are clearly 
entitled; it is a mistake for the Department of Jus- 
tice to continue its assaults on business because it 
has grown to be big; it is a worse mistake for the 
Federal Trade Commission to follow the same un- 
fortunate and ruinous policy. In this emergency, 
while the country is confronted by the necessity of 
raising enormous revenues and the imposition of 
oppressive war taxes, every handicap on business 
big or littke weakens the administration and gives 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Mistakes are costly. Our allies made many of 
them at the outbreak of the war. This should be 
to our decided advantage if we would only consent 
to learn by the experience of others. 


DANGEROUS PRICE-FIXING 

IGH prices are not a new phenomenon, nor is 
the fancy new that the Government by law 
can settle the problem. Dr. Arthur Shad- 





». 6 . . ° ~ ~ 
well, writing upon “Food Prices and Food Sup- 
plies” in the Nineteenth Century, points out how 


Turgot, a hundred and fifty years ago, showed the 
mischief which resulted when a government, yield- 
ing to popular prejudice, sought to regulate food 
prices. Yet the European nations during the preseni 
war have made this mistake, and there is danger 
that we will commit the same blunder. 

Instances are cited by Dr. Shadwell of the disas- 
trous results of governmental attempts to fix prices. 
Last Autumn when the English Government put a 
limit on the price of milk, the result was just the 
opposite from that intended. Unable to make a 
profit on milk at that price, farmers sold their cows 
to the butcher and are now slaughtering their young 
heifers. The Government has been influenced by 
the popular cry that it is the poor alone who suffer 
when prices rise, yet it is the poor who have suffered 
most through the Government’s interference. When 
the supply of sugar ran short, owing to the difficul- 
ties of carriage, the English, Government, instead of 
permitting the price to be regulated by the ancient 
law of supply and demand, fixed the price at a low 
figure. Grocers, in order to protect themselves, 
required purchasers of sugar to buy other articles 
as well. When this practice was forbidden, other 


methods were adopted which left the poor unable 
to obtain sugar. 

The war-time experience of Germany, the very 
citadel of government regulation, is that the at- 
tempt to govern prices in the interest of the poor 
has worked additional hardship upon the working 
class, while the rich have been able to secure every- 
thing that was obtainable at all. Herbert C. 
Hoover, prospective food administrator, says that 
the policy of fixing a maximum price has been a 
failure in practically every country in Europe where 
it has been tried, and he is right. 

High prices will always be felt most by those with 
small incomes, and the lesson from governmental ' 
attempts to fix prices is that least hardship is caused 
the poor when prices are left to the law of supply and 
demand and the ordinary operations of trade. Left 
alone, an excessively high price is an evil that cures 
itself. Irrespective of governmental interference, 
high prices restrict consumption and stimulate pro- 
duction until a better balance is obtained with corre- 
spondingly lower prices. 

Since the world sho: .age in grain is so great, every 
one is desirous that this country should produce to 
the limit. Nevertheless, President Wilson’s assur- 
ance to spring-wheat growers in the Northwest that 
the Government will guarantee prices high enough 
to stimulate production is a precedent not without 
danger. In marked contrast with this was the 
threat of the Government that the mills of the In- 
ternational Paper Company would be seized unless 
the company furnished paper to the Government at 
the latter’s own price. President Dodge had agreed 
to furnish paper at $3.10 a hundred. Jobbers bid at 
$4 a hundred, but under threat that the Govern- 
ment would take over the mills for military pur- 
poses, President Dodge was compelled to furnish the 
paper at $2.50 a hundred pounds. Could unfairness 
go farther? What would the cotton, wool or wheat 
growers say if their products were subjected to 
similar treatment? 

The price fixers are blundering now as they have 
blundered always. “Supply and demand” have 
always regulated prices and always will, legislation 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


THE PLAIN TROTH 
ATRIOTIC! 
“A commending the town of Idaho, with a 
population of 1,500, for enlisting 44 men, has brought a 
number of letters from communities which equally de- 
serve mention. Midland City, Alabama, with a popula- 
tion of 539, has 28 men in the service, and Choteau, Mon- 
tana, with 1,000 population, has sent a full company of 60 
men to the war, and a full hospital corps, and subscribed 
$54,000 to the Liberty Loan and $1,574 to the Red Cross. 
What’s the matter with the West? 


A paragraph in LEsLTIe’s, of June 
Grangeville, 


14th, 


RUCKS! Commenting favorably on a recent editorial 
in LESLIE’s headed ‘‘Why Tax the Motor Truck?” 
the Grand Rapids (Michigan) News says that the govern- 
ment is in the market for thousands of motor trucks and 
its demands cannot be met because we have not sufficient 
factories to fill its orders. The government will be obliged 
to assist the motor truck factories in securing parts, en- 
gines, wheels, bodies and steel, if its orders are to be filled. 
Under such conditions the News earnestly endorses our 
attitude in opposition to the levying of war taxes on motor 
trucks. The press of the country very generally is in sym- 
pathy with this view. 


} ELIGION! The question is being asked, ‘Is religion 
~ dead?”’ It has been asked by rationalists, philoso- 
phers and scientists ever since men began to worship their 
Creator. But the old-fashioned religion still stays and will 
stay forever. Billy Sunday gave proof of this when he 
came to the busy, hustling, worldly city of New York and, 
even during these exciting war times, stirred its religious 
fervor to prodigious heights, with nearly 100,000 trail- 
hitters and over $100,000 in free-will offerings, an esti- 
mated attendance of 1,500,000 and 200,000 crowded out at 
the doors. Neither Billy Sunday nor the cause of religion 
need be ashamed of his New York experience. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who gave his earnest support to Mr. Sun- 
day, summarizes the results in a few words when he says 
that the meetings brought many thousands into the 
churches, did much to increase neighborhood good-feeling, 
gave thousands of men and women a brand-new interest 
in life, awakened renewed interest in Bible study and uni- 
fied the various denominations so that they can work to- 
gether and with a better understanding. As Mr. Rocke- 
feller says, if only 10 per cent. of the trail-hitters “stick” 
the campaign will . been worth all it cost. 
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MAJOR THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR. 
The oldest son of former President Roosevelt is a 
major in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, on active duty 
*tsomewhere in France.’’ Major Roosevelt was one 
of the originators of the Plattsburg ‘‘idea’’ and a 

member of the first camp held there in 1915 




















INTERNATION AL 
FILM SERVICE 


KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT AT 
PLATTSBURG 


The second son of the former President 

is in training at the Plattsburg camp. 

Kermit has “‘roughed”’ it before, having ac- 

companied his father on the African and 
other expeditions. 






THE COLONEL 


EVELTS IN THE 


PACH BROS. 


While Colonel Theodore Roosevelt's offer to enlist and lead a division of soldiers 
to France was not accepted, to him belongs much of the credit for the prompt 


sending of our troops to the aid of our Allies. 


Many believe that if the Gov- 


ernment would call Colonel Roosevelt into service, he would fire the country with 


the enthusiasm so essential 


to carrying on an aggressive war. 
Colonel’s favorite photograph. 


This is the 


The words and signature are his. 
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NICHOLAS 
ROOSEVELT, 
SOLDIER 
Nicholas Roosevelt, a 
cousin of T. R., was in 
Spain when war was 
declared, but came 
home immediately and 
entered. the officers’ 
training camp at Chick- 
amauga under the shad- 
ow of historic Lookout 
Mountain. 
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ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S 
EXECUTIVES 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is assistant 
secretary of the Navy, a _ position 
once held by his illustrious cousin. 
He for years advocated preparedness. 
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ANOTHER ROOSE- 
VELT IN 
TRAINING 
J. A. Roosevelt is a 
cousin of the Colonel’s. 
He left business to 
become a candidate at 
Plattsburg for an offi- 
cer’s commission. 
There are many other 
members of this family 
who have joined the 
colors since war was 
declared. Philip J. 
Roosevelt is one. He 
is already a first lieu- 
tenant in the aviation 
section on duty in 
Texas. 


AMBRICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
A SOLDIER AFTER FREDERIC 
REMINGTON’S OWN HEART 

If Remington were drawing today we can imagine 

him seizing upon Captain Archibald Roosevelt, the 

Colonel’s third son, as ‘fa type.’’ In this tall, 

raw-boned youth he would find his ideal officer. 

Captain Roosevelt is on duty in France. 




















AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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A ROOSEVELT IN THE AIR 
Quentin is the youngest of the Colonel’s four 
sons and has therefore gone into the youngest 
branch of military service. He is now at the 
aviation school on Long Island, learning to 

be a military aviator. 
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The war is fast settling into a race between the submarine and the airplane. 
which Germany now inflicts on the shipping of the Allies may in time win the war unless 





IMPORTANT MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 


NE of the foremost European strategists prophesied 
more than a year ago that this war would be won 
either in the air or under the sea. Events are 

moving rapidly toward the fulfilment of that prophecy. 
Needless to say, if the war is won under the sea, the victor 
will be Germany. ‘That is the measure of importance 
military experts attach to the American government’s far- 
reaching plans, involving the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the development of a great armada 
of airplanes. Every month the war continues, the more 
important supremacy in the air becomes. The modern 
military airplane has developed an entirely new technique 
of artillery control and observation. The battle-plane 
has become a formidable offensive weapon. Both size 
and speed have enormously increased. Airplanes now 
successfully engage infantry, sweeping low over ground, 
pouring down a demoralizing fire of machine guns and 
bombs. The British fliers in the recent big offensive near 
Ypres attacked the German reserves as they came up, and 
badly disorganized the support of the front line troops. 
Newadays, the army that loses control of the air is fighting 
blind. It must face artillery fire that is guided with 
deadly accuracy. Its own guns are harassed from the air 
and fire wildly at uncertain ranges. The commander who 
controls the air is able to concentrate his troops, unob- 
served, for an overwhelming offensive at the chosen point. 
The commander who loses control of the air 
also loses the initiative and that accurate 


THE ALLIES’ ANTIDOTE FOR THE SUBMARINE 
The damage 
dering it ineffective. 
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BY HENRY 


which are certainly equal to 25 per cent. of the British 
losses. 

Probably before the submarine losses reached a large 
enough total to put England in any danger of starvation 
that country will be self-sustaining on a_ short-ration 
basis. But to supply and maintain armies in the field 
overseas requires an enormous tonnage of shipping, as we 
in this country will realize better when we begin to 
supply our own armies in France. The submarines are 
now sinking shipping faster than it can be built. If they 
continue at the same rate and the Germans can hold out 
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BRITISH SUBMARINE LOSSES 

Charted by weeks to show estimated tonnage losses of ships 
over 1,600 tons from February 24th to June 17th, inclusive. 
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a'r, thus blinding the German artillery and ren- 
e.gine airplane, built in an enormous size. 


WAR 


on the defensive long enough, they will be able to cripple 
the supplying of the British, French and American armies 
toa point where successful offensive operations will be prac- 
tically impossible. 

That is why there is need of haste—haste in ship- 
building, haste in the production of airplanes, haste in the 
equipping and training of our armies. America 
hurry or she will be too late. 

This is the point that the millions in this country have 
so far failed to grasp. Even at Washington, men high in 
authority are still thinking in terms of politics rather than 
in terms of immediate action. Action alone can win; 
delay means defeat. Members of Congress and of the 
Administration have said they can not get too far ahead 
of public opinion or the country will not support the war. 
Though the Administration has been granted broader 
and more comprehensive powers than any previous 
Administration has ever before received, it is not leading 
the country but rather following it. Sharp, clean cut, 
concise action has always in the past met a ready response 
from Maine to California. This nation is ready to follow 
men of action through thick and thin, but it is doubtful 
if Americans will evertake kindly to an “intellectual” war 


must 


THE DIPLOMATIC AND POLITICAL SIDE 
\ Y HAT is this mysterious Mittel-Europa peril against 
which the students of European history and diplo- 
macy warn us so solemnly? Why would a peace without 
annexations of 





knowledge of hostile troop concentrations 


upon which all successful strategy is 


based. 


TT" {AT is why military experts believe that 
the surest and quickest way to win this 
war is to win the control of theair. And 
there is need of haste. Until recently, it was 
the commonplace of 
all war discussions to 
say that time fought 
for the Allies. It is no 
longer true. Until the submarine men- 
ace is checked, time fights for Germany. 
Every week that goes by makes it plainer 
that the submarine situation is very far 
from being under control. Nothing could 
show this more clearly than the diagram of 
British shipping losses which accompanies 
our war map in this issue. Weekly fluctua- 
tions are unimportant. The losses will 
naturally rise and fall, depending upon the 
weather, the periods when the submarines 
return to their bases for refitting and other 
factors. The important thing is the steadily 
maintained average of losses. And that is 
running at the rate of nearly 4,000,000 tons 
a year for British ships of over 1,600 tons 
alone. Bear in mind that this takes no 
account of smaller British coastwise ship- 
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ping, takes no account of the losses of Ameri- 
can, French, Italian and neutral shipping, 


Yi and 






indemnities, be in effect a triumph for 
Germany? The average American here- 
tofore has taken little interest in the 


victory, a peace without 


. 
SITUATION IN 
PETROGRAD 

IMPROVES 


tangled skein of European politics, and 
he is frankly bewildered by these compli- 
cated international problems which the 
United States must now help to solve. He 
may well be. The roots from which this 
great war grew reach all over the world 
and deep down into the history of many 
centuries and many lands. But there are 
certain broad aspects of the present 
situation that are not difficult to under- 
stand, if we study the map of Europe 
remember that racial and economic 
boundaries do -not necessarily correspond 
with poljtical frontiers nor are European 
ambitions to be measured by American 
standards. 


>| WIRST:. and foremost, the  Mittel- 
Europa, or Middle-Europe,. of which 
. é . . . 

the German imperialists dreamed, is at 


present an established fact. If you. 

‘ ‘~~ do not ‘believe it, 
MITTEL-EUROPA look: at the map on 

Is A FACT this page. In all 

: the shaded __ portion, 


bounded ‘by battle-fronts, frontiers of 
neutral countries or the sea, German au- 
thority is supreme.~ In a military and 








Points of particular interest on the map of Europe. The extent of Mittel-Europa is shown by 


the shaded portion. 





économic sense, Germany has consolidated 
(Continued, on page 34) 
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HARRIS & BWING 
THESE MEN BRING AMERICA “*‘THE HEARTFELT 
GRATITUDE OF BELGIUM"’ 
Missions from Belgium, Italy and Russia were in Washington 
in June cooperating with the government in working out war 
problems. Baron Moncheur, former minister to the United 
States and head of the Belgian mission, addressing President 
Wilson said: ‘‘Leaning upon the young, strong and generous 
hand which the American people holds out to her, Belgium 
will arise, and will courageously resume the path of progress in 
the light of the sun of liberty.'’’ In the picture above are: 
seated, left to right, Maj. Gen. Mathieu Leclercq, Baron 
Ludovic Moncheur, E. de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian 
minister to the United States, and Hugh Gibson, of the United 
States State Department. Standing, left to right, M. de 
Warle, Belgian consul-general at New Orleans; Jean D. 
Mertens, one of the secretaries of the mission; Maj. Osterieth, 
Hector Carlier, a secretary of the mission; Counselor Symon, 
of the Belgian legation; Warren Robbins, of the United 
States State Department; Capt. Comly and Capt. T. C. Cook 
American officers, and Lieut. Count Louis d’Ursel. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
“GIVE US FOOD, SHIPS AND THE STRENGTI 

OF YOUR RIGHT ARM," ITALY’S MESSAGE 
The Italian mission, headed by the Prince of Udine, having 
completed its work at Washington, started on a tour of the 
larger cities and met with an enthusiastic welcome. In the 
picture at the right, are, left to right: Francesco Saverio 
Nitti, Minister of Agriculture; Augusto Ciofelli, former 
Minister of Public Works; Senator Guglielmo Marconi, 
inventor of the wireless telegraph; Enrico Arlotta, Minister 

of Transportation, and the Prince of Udine. 
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HaRRIs & EWING 
“ONLY THROUGH OUR VICTORY 
CAN A STABLE WORLD 
PEACE BE SECURED" 
These are the words of cheer from Am 
bassador Bakhmetieff, head of the Rus 
sian Republic’s mission to America, which 
reached Washington on June 19th. ‘‘The 
Russian government is mobilizing its re 
sources and making great effort to organ- 
ize the country and army for conducting 
the war. Russia is decided as to the 
necessity to fight the German autocracy 
until the conditions for a general and 
stable peace in Europe are established.” 
Those seen in the picture are: Front row, 
left, to right, Lieut. Dimitry Martinoff, 
of the war office; Captain Chutt, and 
Lieut. Gen. Roop, chief of the Russian 
general staff; Ambassador Bakhmetieff, 
head of the mission; Prof. Lomonossof, 
member of council of engineers and head 
of the railroad mission; Col. Oranovsky, 
from the artillery department. In the 
background are other representatives and 
attachés of both the Russian and United 
States governments. 
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DESTROYERS FLYING THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Reports from the base of the American flotilla in British waters tell the story of a race of two 
American torpedo destroyers to the rescue of the survivors of two torpedoed British ships, 
more than a hundred miles distant. From the farthest point westward at which the U-boats 
have been active in their ruthless campaign came the S. O. S. signal of the two English vessels, 
attacked by submarines. The American destroyers steamed at full speed to the point from 
which the call had come, and after a search of the sea with their searchlights, finally located the 
small boats. Thirty-one survivors, the crew of one ship, were crowded into one boat, while 


RACE TO THE AID OF TORPEDOED BRITISHERS 


DRAWN FOR LESLIE'S BY CHARLES L. WRENN 


all but the four missing of the other ship’s fifty-three men were picked up from two other small 
boats. Upon the return of the destroyers to their base, the commanders were complimented on 
the speed and thoroughness with which they performed their task. The sketch above illus- 
trates well the timely rescue of the unfortunate men, drifting about at night in the open sea. 
Although little information has been divulged concerning the activity of the American naval 
forces abroad, it is known that the presence of American ships in British waters has been a great 
encouragement to England and that the work of the ships has been highly creditable. 
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STATE needs armed force for two objects and two 

A only: To maintain domestic order and to prevent 
A outside aggression. 

The first of these is the police power. It enforces 

obedience to law. Whether it is called by the name of 
militia or constabulary or police is of course immaterial. 
It will take such shape as the physical nature of the 
country, the character of its inhabitants, the quality of its 
institutions reasonably demand. For instance, the Cana- 
dian mounted police in the wide regions west of Winnipeg; 
Texas rangers along the Mexican border; militia in a 
Massachusetts mill town, or the uniformed police in New 
York City, each body in its own way enforces law and order, 
and is well adapted to do so in the community which it 
thus protects. 
*» To protect itself from external attack, in a similar way 
the State needs forces on land and on sea which shall be, 
roughly speaking, proportioned to the aggressive strength’ 
which can be thrown against ‘it. 

Such defensive strength naturally cannot be always 
adequate; it may equal the power of any one other state 
but fall short of the combined power of an alliance. It is 
limited by the human and financial resources which each 
country possesses. Geographical position is an important 
factor. .Here is where statesmanship comes into play, 
discerning for long periods the spots where danger lies, 
trying to make the national defense adequate to the nor- 


BY THEODORE 8S. WOOLSEY 


mal anticipated risk but not jeopardizing the industrial 
life of a country by trying to prepare to fight all comers. 
There is always risk of attack from a stronger power or 
combination of powers, just as there is always risk of 
bankruptcy in the strongest bank should all its outstand- 
ing obligations be pressed for payment simultaneously; 
the sense of risk and the protection from that risk in both 
cases are based upon sound judgment and the doctrine 
of chances. 

One more remark is essential to the argument, namely, 
that when State A is increasing its defenses against State 
B several other states are thus left behind in the armament 
race and have a right to feel uneasy until they too are 
better prepared for contingencies. The race is never- 
ending. We are now ready for the next step in the argu- 
ment: There are two ways of bringing about an equality 
of power between one state and others; you may increase 
your power to their level or you may reduce their power 
to your own level if in any way by reason or economic 
pressure or by conquest you can do so. Whether this 
equality is voluntary all around or imposed by some upon 
others and then followed by the same action by the parties 
of the first part does not matter. Nor does this low plane 
of. military defensiveness guarantee against war; it only 
makes it necessary to spend a year or so preparing, in the 


sight of the political world, before you can make war, 
during which long delay pacification may take place. 
Now if the military strength of all nations is reduced 
to a point unequal to war without further preparation, 
two results must certainly follow. The first is that every 
state saves the money which would otherwise be spent on 
national defense and yet is just as adequately defended as 
if it had a big army and navy, since there is no other big 
army or navy which threatens. No one can think that 
military expenditure which is not needed for national 
safety is a wise thing. Therefore the state which allows 
itself this unnecessary expense will be justly an object 
of suspicion and will be met with universal remonstrance. 
The second result of the small, as compared with the 
large, military establishment is that the officer class auto- 
matically disappears and seeks civil employment. If there 
are but few soldiers there will be likewise but few officers, 
for officers without men to command are an absurdity. 
The class of men accustomed to look forward to. the 
military career will turn of necessity to other occupations, 
to other,forms of state service, to the professions, to 
business pursuits. The effect which such a change of oc- 
cupation, gradually effecting a change of ideals, must have 
upon a country like Germany, where the military caste has 
been socially and politically all powerful, can be imagined. 
In this way only can militarism be abolished. 
(Continued on page 31) 








HARRIS & EWING 
OUR LEADER IN FRANCE 

This characteristic picture of Major Genera! John 
J. Pershing, commander-in-chief of all the United 
States military forces in France, was taken a few 
days before he left for the front. In England 
and in France, General Pershing’s arrival was 
hailed with every demonstration of joy and honors 
were heaped upon him such as have never before 
been extended to an American officer. It is now 
believed that the first American expeditionary 
force will take over a short section of the western 
front between the British and French troops. 
Perhaps America’s first army is a sentimental 
army, but if so, it is doing its work well for des- 
patches from France say the enthusiasm of the 
troops of both our great Allies has been markedly 

stimulated by the arrival of the Americans. 





WHEN YOU ARE SIXTY, JOIN THE SUNSET CLUB AND TAKE IN THE OUTING AT CONEY ISLAND 


You must be 60 years old to become a Sunsetter and begin to enjoy life.. After you are a useful pursuits. Then once a year you go on the annual outing to some place where real excite- 





AT THE FRONT 
AND AN 
INTERESTIN 


CLUB 


AVIATION 
CITED FOR GALLANTRY 
Lieutenant Colonel William Mitchell, aviation attache of the American 
military mission to France has the distinction of being the first United 
States army’ officer to be cited in general orders. Colonel Mitchell is 
studying flying problems at the front and during a recent engagement, 
at great personal danger, flew close to the ground to guide troops in ary 
attack. Before going to France, Colonel Mitchell was assisting ta 
organize the aviation section of the Signal Corps. 
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PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 

IL.UFBERY GETS HIS TENTH ENEMY 
Adjutant Raoul Lufbery, one of the must famous 
fighters in the American Escadrille, has brought 
down his 10th German plane. In the duel, his 
own machine received many bullets before he 
finally killed the German aviator. Lufbery is 
one of that little group of valiant Americans who, 
at the outbreak of the war enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion and later were transferred into the flying 
corps. Lufbery has been cited for gallantry 
several times and has received numerous decora 
tions. There is a great increase in activity in the 
air of the western front. Owing to the fear on 
the part of the French, that the Germans will 
attempt to raid Paris as they have raided London, 

special air patrols are on constant guard. 





CURTIS 


member of this interesting club of “‘ladies with a past of 60 years or more,” as the founder, Mrs. ment exists. This year the Sunsetters of New York enjoyed a day late in June at Coney Island, 


Caroline Hennig Rugg explains, you spend much of your time working for the Red Cross, 
teaching br studying domestic science, writing, teaching music or following any of a hundred 


where they shot the chutes, rode the Witching Waves, took a trip on the Honeymoon Express 
and compared ages with Chief Frozen Nose, a young Sioux of 97 summers. 
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EXAMPLES OF THE NEW ART OF CAMOUFLAGE 
The necessity of concealment is more and more recognized as the war pro- 
gresses. The red breeches of the French cost them thousands of men and 
taught the necessity of making guns, soldiers and battle-line inconspicuous. 
Now the French are past-masters in the art of covering their troops. The 
word “‘camouflage,”’ translated, freely, concealment, is applied to all artificial 
means used to deceive the enemy. Thousands of artists are employed in 
this work. The picture above shows how in the Marne country exposed 
roads are protected against aviators. Across the road at intervals green 
bunting is hung, blending with the color of the grass, and making the road 


indistinct. At the right is a bridge with ‘‘faked’’ bushes at its sides. 
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OTHER WAYS OF FOOLING THE ENEMY 
The streets of the town seen to the right are concealed 
from the enemy by hanging colored bunting across. Above 
is an ammunition depot painted like a chicken coop. To 
the approaching aviator the chickens appear to be near 
the coop and naturally all suspicion regarding the building 
is allayed. Artisfs in the United States have organized 
the American Camouftage to emulate the achievements of 
the French in deceptive coloration. These men are 
studying the work already done in ‘‘throwing dust into 
the enemy’s eyes” by creating artificial landscapes, con- 
cealing guns and batteries, observation posts, trenches and 
the movements of troops. At the head of the American 
Camouflage are such well known artists as Peixotto, 
Blashfield, Weir, Gilbert, Brush, Dougherty, Goodhue, 
French, Adams and Mackay. Plans for the mobilization 
of artists, scene painters, sculptors and others in the art 
field are being worked out and it is estimated that 7,500 
men will be ready to accompany the new army abroad 
next spring. 
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Exclusive Photographs for 
Leslie’s from the 
Central News Service 


SIGNALLING TO A 
TRAWLER WITH A 
SEARCHLIGHT 
The British coast service is 
now at a high point of effi- 
ciency. The waters around 
the Islands are closely guard- 
ed by trawlers and motor- 
boats while the coast is sup- 
plied with searchlights, anti- 
aircraft guns and patrols The 
present policy is in marked 
contrast to that followed at 
the outbreak of the war when 
“home guards” 
reprimanded for organizing to 
protect the coast, the theory 
being that German ships on 
sea or in the air would not 
attack an undefended coast. 
At the right is a searchlight 
used by day to signal to 


were actually 


trawlers and at night to guard 
against aircraft 


AIRCRAFT PATROLLING 
THE COAST 
The men of the Royal Naval 
Air Service are on duty day 
and night. Below appears a 
smal! patrol ship making its 
way along the shore line. In 
the foreground is a battery 
of anti-aircraft guns. 
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EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPH FOR LESLIE'S BY KADEL & HERBERT 


THE NAVY'S FAVORITE ELEVATOR 


Jackies are seen here getting a ride in an open-air elevator which is used in loading supplies on 
a battleship. This great net basket, which handles boxes and bales as a steam crane lifts girders 
for the construction of a large building, is shown here loaded with provisions to be used at sea. 
The problem of fleet supply falls to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, which is administered 
by the Paymaster General of the Nawy. Comprehensive planning has prepared this bureau to 


handle efficiently the great emergency that it must now meet. Under the system in use a 
reasonable expansion of all contracts without an increase in unit price is allowed, thus 
doing away with the confusion and resulting ‘‘graft’’ which usually follow such radical changes 
of plans and increased activity as the war has forced upon the service. Despite the great 
labor involved im supplying a ship at sea the actual work of loading is done with rapidity. 
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BROWN & DAWSON 
GUARDING THE 
COAST 
Yachtsmen and motor- 
boat men along the Atlan 
tic Coast are organized 
into a patrol service 
against attack by sub- 
marines or aircraft. They 
also guard shipping gene 
rally. At the left a fast 
motor boat is seen maneu 
vering to bring the aero 
plane overhead within 
range of its rapid-fire gun. 
This gun has a very un- 
usual and practical mount 
ing. The support consists 
of a column screwed fast 
to the boat’s deck. On the 
head of the column is a 
ball-and-socket mounting 
which makes it possible to 
swing the gun in any direc- 
tionor at any angle. The 
flag which flies at the stern 










is the yacht ensign, used 
only on small boats. 
























CENTRAL NEWS 
BATTLESHIPS GUARDING A GREAT ARTERY OF COMMERCE 
The government is taking no chances in guarding the Panama Canal against 
our enemies. Here are the battleships Ohio, at the left, and Missouri in Gatun 
lock. Other ships are distributed in the waters of the canal and adjacent to 
the isthmus. The building of the Gatun locks was one of the greatest of many 
great feats in connection with the construction of the canal. 
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MEN WHO ARE WINNIN 

™M | DP Ww i ) BD AN Hd 
THE STORY OF HERBERT C. HOOVER, 

MINING 


AMONG 


MEN AS A 





x THE WA 





WHO THREE YEARS BACK WAS KNOWN 


SUCCESSFUL ENGINEER 


AND IS TODAY THE WORLD'S STEWARD 


pitor’s Note—Leslie’s is greatly pleased that it is able to 
ffer its readers a new series of articles on ‘‘ The Men Who 
ire Winning the War.’ Here is the vital subject of the hour 
ind among the patriotic men now gathered at the nation’s 
apital are many whose life stories will be read by all with the 
reatest interest. Many of the men who have come into na- 
tional prominence during the past three years were not well 
known to the public up to the time the Great War swept over 
the world, though in their particular lines of endeavor they 
had already established themselves as leaders. Leslie's be- 
lieves that the interest in these men who are giving their ser- 
ices to the country in its critical hour will be no less than that 
hown in the now famous series of ‘‘ Men Who Are Making 
| merica,”’ from the pen of Mr. B. C. Forbes, which has been 
ippearing during the past year. The final stories in Mr. 
Forbes's series will appear in early issues. Among the men 
vho have developed into international figures and _ proved 
their mettle in the struggle now going on, none ranks higher 
than Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, the subject of this first article. 


‘A A \R did not look as if it were coming, but it did 
y \ With the President re-elected by the aid of the 
slogan ‘‘ He kept us out of war,” and the Apostle 


of Peace-on the job, it seemed, a few months ago, that, 
vrasshopper-like, the nation would lazily drone away the 
summer without making provision for the winter of war; 
nevertheless, war is here. Likewise, the American people 
have not feared a food shortage. ‘‘Starvation and hunger 
and want are not for America,” they thought. ‘‘We are 
the richest nation on earth. With a little assistance from 
While 
provisions are high, owing to wat conditions, there will 
We have money to buy; 


\ustralia and South America, we feed the world. 


be no shortage in America. 
therefore, there is no necessity for saving our stores, or 
conserving our supplies.”’ Belgium thought the same way ; 
so did northern France, 


in the world; there was practically no such thing as poverty 


Their people were the thriftiest 
among them. I remember that,on a visit to these coun- 
tries some five years ago, I was particularly impressed 
with the absence of poverty. There were no extraordi- 
narily rich men, neither were there any abjectly poor; and 
yet within three years from 
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American success in the present war depends largely ¢ 


H. CRAWFORD 





we 


on the 


ability of this man, the power given him, and the willingness 


of the people to support the food policy he dictates 
is no precedent in American history for him to follow 
must be a trail blazer. 


There 
He 


the process of feeding, and that our necessary provisions 
shall be conserved, it was necessary to have a conserver 
Who more logical for the position than the man who, 
without former training in this line, had been able to 
meet the urgent necessity of Belgium and France. 


Who 


such unlimited power has been placed? 


s Hoover? 


Who is the man in whose hands 
Is he capable, 
will he wisely administer his dictatorship, so as best to 
conserve our supplies of food, and assure the people pro 
visions at reasonable prices, and yet work no injustice to 


2 


the farmer and producer? What manner of man is he? 


Herbert Hoover is 42 years young. I say young, ad 
visedly, because he is ‘the youngest-looking man for his 
age in America. He has a boyish-looking face, until vou 
look in his eyes, then you know that you are dealing with 


He has broad shoulders, which he carries ver, 


a man. 
erectly, and moves with the certainty of a pendulum 
He acts with as 


much precision as if he were geared to a machine. His 


There is no lost motion in his carriage 


clean-shaven, round face and strictly business-cut clothes 
make him look like an American drummer here is one 
big difference, however, between the two. Hoover lacks 
the drummer’s conciliating smile and his ready fund of 
anecdote. Hoover doesn’t talk. He may have a tongue, 
but vou will know him for some time before you find it 
out He will let you do the talking, and vou won't talk 
comfortably either, while he is looking at you, as his 
piercing black eyes look right through you. You feel as 
if he were reading your very soul. His big, broad shoulders 
and massive chin impress you that you are in the 
presence of a virile man, a masterful man, a man with 
whom you can take no liberties and on whom you can 
practice no deception. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, while he is a masterful 
man, accustomed to be obeyed, and almost autocratic ,in 
the use of his authority, yet he is with all very demo 
cratic. He is not puffed up by his position or his wealth 
or his authority. 
ceremonial that usually goes with place, I remember 


seeing him one day walking down the streets of a small 


As an evidence of his conte mpt for the 


Belgian village eating cheese and crackers. | stopped 


him to ask a qvestion and 





that time, thousands of these 
prosperous people would hay e 
starved, had it not been for 
Herbert Clark Hoover. 
His organizing 
executive ability 
means to feed them. 

His task would have been 
much easier had he found 


power and 
provided 


stores of supplies ready for 
the’ emergency. It is esti- 
mat. d that in Belgium at the 
beginning of the war there 
was less than three weeks’ 
supply of foodstuffs ;therefore, 
when Mr. Hoover undertook 
to feed the people, he had 
no reserve stock on which to 
draw. He had no organized 
method of distribution. The 
condition of the country 
was chaotic. He had no ex- 
ecutive authority. He organ- 
ized the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission, and was a self-ap 
pointed provider for a nation 
in distress. Undaunted by the 
difficult, almost insurmount- 
able, task, and prompted 
by his love of humanity, he 
undertook and carried to a 
successful conclusion the pro- 
viding of sustenance for 
eleven millions of people. 
The American Government 
has wisely decided not to be 
caught in the same unfortu- 
nate predicament as were 
its Allies. It has deter- 
mined to assume control of 
its food supplies, to assure 
for itself and its people 
that there shall be no short- 
age of foods, no monopoliza- 
tion by unpatriotic grabbers 
of the nation’s necessities. 
That Americans shall be fed, 
and shall not be robbed in 





degree from Dean West. 


Herbert C. Hoover is against everything that tends to cut down the day’s work. 
has been classed as ‘‘shirt-sleeved.”’ 


BY. WAY OF CONTRAST 








He is a man of few words and his diplomacy 
Nevertheless he found time to go to Princeton and is seen here receiving an honorary 
Seated in the chair is President Hibben of the University. 


Mr. Hoover has just announced a new 
slogan, which is sweeping the country: r 


“Save the waste and win the war 


he continued nibbling at his 
improvised cheese sandwich 
talked, apparently 
unconscious that it was not 
exactly ‘‘comme fl faut"’ for 
the chairman of the Belgian 
Relief Committee to be so 


as he 


engaged. A week later he 
was conversing on equal terms 
with a British Cabinet 


Minister. Shams and hollow 
pretense and formalities are 
of no consequence to him; 
results are the things that 
count. 

His lack of friendliness is 
not snobbishness, but a seri 
ous sense of the importance 
of devoting his every energy 
to that which he has set him 
Duty is 
paramount with him. He is 


self to accomplish. 


seemingly cold, but it is not 
for lack of a kindly heart; 
in his doctrine there are other 
things more important than 
wasting time on social intet 
course. Life to him has a 
definite goal, and it requires 
every ounce of his strength, 
every moment of his time, to 
attain it. He has the 
utmost contempt for the 
social butterfly. ‘‘ Man was 
made to work,” is his belief. 
Carlyle’s ‘‘accomplish”’ is his 
motto. The trappings of 
power and the emblems of 
rank are of no importance to 





him. He judges a man by 
what he does, and not by 
who he is. 

As a barefooted boy in 
Iowa, he determined to make 


COFYRIUNT UNDERWOOD & UNVERWOOD his mark in the world and 


famous mining 


In this, he was 


become a 
engineer. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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S THESE lines are written, the Kansas State Agri- 

cultural College Military Band is on its way to an 

Eastern seaport, where it will be merged with the 

military band that will accompany the Pershing expedition 

to Europe. These young college boys, twenty-eight of 

them, all native Kansans, volunteered as a unit, and are 

leaving Kansas with high hopes of being in France 
within thirty days. 

Since the declaration of war, Kansas has run far 
ahead of her quota in enlistments in the Regular Army 
and has kept up her quota 
for the Navy. In thirty 
days she has recruited 
and mustered into service 
a third regiment of in- 
fantry; has almost com- 
pleted a regiment of field 
artillery, a battalion of 
signal troops, a battalion 
of engineers and a motor 
ammunition train. Topeka, 
the capital of the state, 
proudly boasts of seven 
separate military organiza- 
tions already accepted by 
the Kansas war depart- 
ment. 

Dodge City, a town of 
5,000 inhabitants, has sent 

© wird more than 100 men to the 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER Regular Army; has organ- 
GOVERNOR OF KANSAS ized acavalry company of 





l S Lu Bd 
BY GOV ERNOR ARTHUR CAPPER 
OF KANSAS 


100 and an ammunition company of 130. Like activity 
is manifested throughout the state. Subscriptions to 
the Liberty Loan, to the army Y. M. C. A., and to the 
Red Cross funds are liberal in amounts and are cheerfuily 
made. The State Council of Defense has thoroughly 
organized the state and is doing effective work. Kansas 
as a whole favored the volunteer system of raising an army, 
but Registration Day was observed throughout the state with 
a dignity and solemnity in keeping with its high purpose. 

This is the answer of Kansas people to the often-repeated 
charge of “ yellowness’”’ and “‘disloyalty”’ so freely bandied 
about by the press of the East. The United States is a big 
country; it is perhaps natural, then, that the people of one 
section of it should misunderstand the sentiment of the 
people of another section—natural but unfortunate and 
to be avoided whenever possible. 

I believe the attitude of the people of the Middle West 
toward the Great War has been greatly misunderstood— 
if not misrepresented; and I am willing to admit it is 
possible that some of us out here have mistaken and mis- 
interpreted the attitude of the East. We have talked in 
the past of “jingoes’’ and ‘‘war-barons’’; and the East 
has in turn accused us of possessing a deep “‘ yellow streak’’; 
and no good has come from the incriminations. 

Speaking for Kansas, which state I take to be fairly 
typical of what we call ‘‘the West,’’ I can say that while 
our people have not clamored for war, while they did not 
hail the outbreak of the European conflict as an oppor- 


TROYER GUARDING AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT 
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DRAWN POR LESLIE'S BY FRANK PAULUS 


tunity for us to plunge into world politics, and while many 
of them looked with suspicion and alarm upon what they 
regarded as a dangerous tendency in this country toward 
militarism, fostered by a well-organized propaganda, there 
never was a time since the first shot was fired in unhappy 
Belgium when they were willing to see our national honor 
sullied, our flag insulted or the sacred r ghts of this nation 
trampled upon. 

The day following the publication of the news of the 
sinking of the Lusitania, in response to an inquiry from one 
of the metropolitan newspapers as to the sentiment of 
Kansas, I telegraphed as follows: 

The wanton massacre of innocent American noncombatants by 
the destruction of the Lusitania, in utter disregard of all rules of 
civilized warfare, has shocked our people beyond measure. Kansas 
is happily free from the spirit of jingoism. The sentiment of the 
state is overwhelmingly against war and we would greatly deplore 
any hasty action that would tend to involve this nation in the contest 
that is wasting all Europe. But our national honor must be main- 
tained; our flag must command the respect of every belligerent and 
the life of every American citizen must be held sacred on every sea 
and in every land. The War Lords of the earth must learn now 
that ‘‘strict accountability’’ to Washington is not an idle phrase. 
The people of Kansas, realizing that President Wilson is confronted 
by the grave sis in this country since the secession, have every 
confidence in his courage, wisdom and discretion, and I am happy to 
pledge to him the state’s loyal support in whatever course his good 
judgment shall dictate that this government shall pursue in main- 
taining our national honor. 


That telegram, I think, fairly expressed the feeling of the 
Kansas people at that time. It was reprinted in Kansas 
newspapers and seemed to meet with general approval. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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MOVIE MAKERS NEED PROTECTION THE GAS MASK OF THE TRENCHES 
Firemen have their smoke helmets and the movie men who, Various types of masks are being tested by the United States 
among other things, operate the realistic fires, are shielded by Government with the idea of securing the best kind. Above is one 
asbestos helmets impervious to smoke and flame. style the British and French forces use. 





PEACEFUL USES OF WAR’S 
INVENTION 
The gas mask is made necessary by 
the use of gas as an agency in warfare 
Gas attacks have been employed on 
both sides with terrible loss of life. 
The gas, spreading close to the ground, 
is so frightful in its work that only 





a moment’s exposure to the fumes 
is sufficient to kill or to break down 
a man’s physique permanently. Some 
gases suffocate; others affect the eyes 
and cause t s. Against these unseen 
enemies masks of different kinds have 
been adopted. The pictures on this 
page illustrate uses to which various 
types of masks have been put. Above 
is the type employed in city water 
works, as well as on the battle-front, 
where chlorine, a deadly gas, is used 
in the treatment of the water. Should 
a defective valve or a bursting pipe let 
this gas spread through the plant, with- 
out a mask no one could approach the 
leak to fix it. 








ile many 
hat they ~ 
’ toward wa : STRANGE HEADGEAR FOR LONDON STREETS 

da, there 4 : As a part of a recruiting drive these British soldiers donned their gas helmets and 
unhappy ; paraded in London. No stranger head-dress could be imagined than these masks 
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MASKS FOR SPECIAL GASES 
r For those gases which ; may be pojsonous 
ig of the THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY REQUIRES MASKS but which do not affect the eyes, a 
Kansas A SUB-SEA SAFEGUARD . Various dangers attend the processes of various industries mask such as the one above is used to filter the air. 
»proval. The gas helmet shown above is used in United States submarines as a pro- and the tobacco industry has its peculiar perils. The 
tection against the possibility of asphyxiating chlorine fumes. mask in the picture above is worn by workers in some 
tobacco factories to protect themselves from fine dust. 
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FRENCH TANKS 


EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPH FOR LESLIE'S, COPYRIGHT 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH SHOWN IN AMERICA OF THE GREAT FRENCH LAND CRAISERS SW 


Leslie’s here gives its read =rs one of the most remarkable photographs of the war. At great risk the bodies of two soldiers killed by artillery fire, while the shells from the German cannon are seen them art 
to his life the photographer secured this picture of an organized attack by six tanks on the German bursting in the background. These great cruisers of the battle front have angular prows with bow- enter the 
trenches at the battle of the Aisne. After long artillery preparation, the tanks have crossed No- sprits which cut through the wire entanglements. They carry batteries of machine and rapid-fire by picked 
Man's-Land and the leader is just bridging an abandoned German trench. -In the foreground are. - guns and have the highest power yet developed by any motor vehicle. Officially, the French call the Germ: 
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KS AT THE BATTLE 


i FOR LESLIr’s, COPYRIGHT CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 
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non are seen them artillerie d’ assault, but even the poilus call them ‘‘tanks”’ and it is likely that this word will 
ws with bow- 


H LAND CRAISERS SWEEPING ACROSS NO-MAN’S-LAND AND OVER THE GERMAN TRENCHES 


enter the military dictionary of many European nations. 
and rapid-fire 


These engines of destruction are manned 
e French call 


by picked crews, whose skill in maneuvering is tested to the limit by the tremendous artillery fire 


by many shells and machine-gun bullets, the tanks shown here went through the action without hav- 
the Germans center upon them immediately upon their appearance near the battle front. Though hit 


ing their armor pierced, though one caught fire and was destroyed, while the engine of another came 
to grief, the crew being forced to abandon it. The tank in the foreground has been protectively deco- 
rated with splotches of paint, so that at a distance the machine is lost in the stretch of land and sky. 
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FAR FROM THE FRONT 
While Germany made an effort 
to hold her Chinese territory at 
the outbreak of the war, the 
Japanese soon overpowered the 
Kaiser’s troops and made them 





prisoners. German troops at 
Pekin, however, retained their 
liberty until April 2nd, when the 
Chinese Government broke di lo 


matic relations with Germauy 





and ordered the 23 German so! 








diers of the legation guard under 
confinement in the “Old Sum 
mer Palace,’’ about 15 miles west 
of Pekin Apparently, they are 


AFTER THE BATTLE 
Recently several of the southern provinces of China 
started a secession movement which reached such 
enjoying life more than their alarming proportions that the United States des 
brothers on the western front patched a note to China in which it expressed the 
in Burope hope that the various factions would cooperate to 
bring about a peaceful settlement of their differ- 


ences. The picture above shows a street in the 





city of Chengtu, Province of Szechuan, after a 





battle between|Szechuan and Yunnan troops for the 





inner city. Streets throughout the city were barri- F 

caded and trenches were dug by both bodies of From East | 
troops and for several days the city was given over showing neg 
to fighting. Battles such as this have been fre- 


quent during the past few months. The latest des- 


ee patches state that President Li Yuan Hung, who 


AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS IN CHINA complied with the demands of the revolting military 
governors led by General Chang Hsun for the dis- 


solution of parliament, has called another election. 








When the United States declared war on Germany, the Ameri- 
can Legation Guard at Pekin sent out a call for volunteers. 
The ‘Volunteer Rifle Company’? now numbers 200 men. 
The picture above shows a marine sergeant drilling a squad. 














UNDER THE LION'S JAWS 




















This young gentleman, Mr. Hugh De Witt Thomason, is connected with 

the United States Navy. He is seated on a white marble pedestal be- ALONG THE TARTAR WALL These two S 

tween the legs of a magnificent bronze lion, which stands by the entrance This interesting picture shows a camel train traveling outside the Great Wall of China. Camel trains are used exten- patives used 
to the Summer Palace at Pekin. sively in China, particularly in the great desert of Gobi. . under the Br 
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EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR LESLIE'S FROM 
SOUTH AFRICAN COMMERCIAL BUREAU 


























CAVALRY IN AFRICA 
The two German officers seen above with their attendant ‘‘boy,’’ belonging to the 
Mounted Camel Corps of the German African army, were captured in German South- 
west Africa. While the Germans have been conquered in the Kamerun and South 
— west Africa, there is still desultory fighting in German East Africa. 
a 
h 
3 
ic 
Oo 
r- 
ie 
a 
“4 GERMAN SOLDIERS SEEK A LITTLE INFORMATION = 
f From East Africa many tales of barbarous treatment of the na troops have come. Here is a picture 
* showing negro troops in German uniforms holding a prisoner wh..¢c another native endeavors to secure in- 
“a formation by beating the captive. 
5- 
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WHERE MAN'S ENEMIES ARE NOT CONFINED TO MEN 

: In Africa soldiers are forced to guard against attacks from beasts as well as from 
if their human enemies. Baggage trains are guarded by scouts whose duty it is to 
Ms see that buffaloes, lions, elephants and other animals do not cause damage to 


drivers or cattle. Among the savage beasts none is considered more dangerous 
than the buffalo shown above. This particular specimen charged the rear of a 
train and caused many natives to seek shelter in trees before it was shot by a 
soldier. The leopard is another animal which causes much trouble, for, lying 
along a limb at the outskirts of a camp, it watches for a stray beast of burden or 
straggling black boy and frequently deals a deathblow kefore aid arrives for the 
victim. The elephant and rhinoceros have frequently been known to attack 
baggage trains passing through the country. 








BRINGING IN A PRISONER 


These two South African scouts of a burgher regiment are taking a prisoner into camp. In the foreground are three 
be patives used by the British as runners. While these young burghers are in uniform, many of the older men serving 
‘ under the British flag wear no uniform, but ride to battle in their ordinary clothes under virtually the same system of 

discipline that they followed when, in the Boer army, they fought against the English. 
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WHEN THE STRONG 
MAN GETS BUSY 

The Navy is always proud 

of its strong men and they 

are many and sturdy. Up 

in Boston when the strong 

man from a. battleship 

lying in the harbor got 

busy things came his way. 

Apparently the tars and 

. ©. their allies expected to 

Od Beas Ym Yyspys) ~ A? . tear the leopard-skinned 

puts) ‘HES! warty . sailor limb from limb, but 
Ce ne eed 


% 





we have it on the author- 

ity of the photographer 

that nothing happened 

except the enlistment of a 

few spectators, which was 
the result desired. 
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THE TANK IN MODERN WARFARE 
This tank looks as vicious as those shown on the double page of this issue of Les/ie’s, but it is 
on a less destructive journey. In San Francisco it is securing recruits for Army and Navy 











curtis 
MAKING USE OF THE WINDY CORNER 
In the days before New York became a city of Grand Canyons the 
prow of the Flatiron Building cleaved the sharpest breezes in the 
metropolis. Now, however, any street between skyscrapers can 
give an imitation of acyclone under proper atmospheric conditions, 
n4 the Flatiron Building has been forced to make itself into a battle- 
s..9 cleaving its way through Madison Square in search of recruits 
for Uncle Sam’s Navy. 











INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
A FLEET ON WHEELS 

Loop travelers on the elevated road in Chicago, who come and go to 
their work in the heart of the city, have been watching a naval fleet 
consisting of a battleship, submarine and a destroyer steaming up 
the track daily. The fleet is manned by bluejackets and armed 
with big guns which rattle the windows along the route. It cruises 
wherever the elevated lines run in search of recruits for the Navy. 


curtis 
NEW YORK’S NEW BATTLESHIP 
When the Recruit was ‘‘launched”’ in Union Square, New York City, 
the event aroused more interest than the launching of the New 
Mexico at the Brooklyn Navy Yard several weeks previous. The 
Recruit is & complete fighting machine from its big turret guns to 
its gray sides and all day long patriotic youths climb aboard to 
enlist under the Stars and Stripes. 
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THE SQUARED XING 


Boxing, ‘‘the manly art,”’ 












is a favorite pastime among 
soldiers and sailors. Al- 
most before the men at the 
i signal corps training camp 
: at Monmouth, N. J., had 
: made their new home com- 
fortable, the padded gloves 
were in evidence. The 
camp, which was only re- 
cently opened, covers 381 
acres, affording ample area 
for instruction in all the 
branches of work which 
service in the signal corps 
requires. Ten field bat- 
talions are being formed 
from men with technical 
training and from college 
students. The greatest de- 
mand in the signal corps is 
for expert  telegraphers. 
In civil as well as military 
life there is a shortage of 
men whocan handle the key 
i skillfully and even the ex- 
i cellent opportunity which 
the signal service offers is 
not locating with sufficient 
rapidity the 3000 teleg 
raphers needed at once. 





































NO HAIR TO COMB 

Whether the man with the 
axe performed the operation 
or left it to a barber with 
more delicate tools, whoever 
shaved the sitting soldier’s 
head was thorough in his 
work. It will be some time 
before the patron of this sol- 
diers’ barber shop is bothered 
with hair in his eyes. The 
“nerves of the army,’ as the 
signal corps is called, is a 
most vital part of army or- 
ganization, for its duties in- 
volve the construction and 
maintenance of all the means 
of communication between 
batteries and their com- 
manding officers, between 
headquarters and every di- 

vision of military forces. 














SOLDIERS HAVE GOOD APPETITES 
Before long will sound through the camp the bugler’s mess 
call and the yell, ‘‘Come and get it,’”’ and the men who have 
put in a hard morning drilling will gather to enjoy the sub 
stantial, if not dainty, meal of the camp cook. 











a THE CAMP ORCHESTRA GIVES A DANCE 
f The man with a mandolin or ukulele or even a mouth-organ is welcomed in camp, where the 
pleasure of dancing is largely a memory, and music is none too plentiful. In a period of after- 
noon rest these soldiers held an impromptu dance in their open-air ballroom to the music of a 
volunteer orchestra. In the background is one of the tents which is housing the men until the 
quartermaster’s department erects permanent cantonments. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE SIGNAL CORPS 
The men with pencils in hand are deciphering and writing the message which the man with the 
signal flag is wig-wagging. Semaphore signalling is only one means which the service uses for 
conveying information. Telephones, telegraphs, wireless telegraphs, searchlights, rockets, mirrors 
and other devices are used to transmit the necessary instructions and intelligence of an army. 
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to the injured hand 


—to any cut or small wound 


immediately apply 
LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 





to prevent infection. 


Always keep a bottle 
available for any 
emergency. 












































HEALTH 
WANTED 


HE home tragedies 

of peace — sickness, 
accident and death—and 
the big tragedy of war, 
with its mounting cost of 
food, have developed a 
long waiting list for 


SEA BREEZE 


our summer fresh air home for children and babies, tired 
working girls, mothers and grandmothersof thetenements 


In war—in peace—our youth must grow into healthful, 
fit manhood and womanhood. 


Sea Breeze gives hundreds of city children their one 
chance in the year for fresh air, good food — health. 


Allow 60 cents a day or $4 a week for each one whom 
you will send as your guest, and send the amount to 
George Blagden, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
Room 200, 105 East 22nd St. New York City 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., President 
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MEN WHO ARE 


WINNING THE 


Leslie’s Weekly 
WAR 


Continued from page 15 


influenced by the stories published about 
that time of the 
John Hays Hammond. He is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘I determined to be like him, and 
take wonderful trips all over the world, 


remarkable successes of 


and open new mines, and make a fortune.”’ 
His simple Quaker parents regarded him 
as being too worldly in his aspirations, 
ind looked askant at his ambitious plans. 
One day he went to one of the elders and 
told him of his desire to go out into the world 
and make a name for himself as a great 
engineer. As he unfolded his aims, his 
young face was beaming with ardent en- 
thusiasm, but behind it there was a glint 
of bulldog determination. The old Quaker 
gravely shook his head with disapproval, 
saying: ‘‘Thee has too high notions, my 
son; thee can serve thy God better here. 
The wicked world is no place for a young 
Quaker lad.’’ Undismayed by the objec- 
tions of the elder, he was more determined 
than ever to show to them and the world 
that a little, obscure, backwoods, country 
Quaker boy without influence or money, and 
depending entirely on his grit and ability, 


| could rise to the top of his chosen profession. 


He had passed his early days upon a 
farm and, as is customary for the Quaker 
youth, had secured his education at a 
denominational school. Young Hoover, 
however, now developed independent ideas. 
Ile desired to attend a non-sectarian college. 
This did not meet with the approval of the 
Quaker elders, and as he did not have the 
money to finance his own education, he de 


| termined to work his own way through col- 


lege. He entered 


Leland Stanford Uni- 


| versity the possessor of a very limited bank 
| 5 . 4 . . 
roll. It was essential that he immediately 


find something to do. 





| expedition. 


hold work, but this did not please the demo 
cratic spirit of the young man, who had bee: 
brought up ina section of the country wher¢ 
all were accustomed to wait on themselves. 
In looking around for something to do, he 


| decided that there was a field for laundry 


work among the college youths. He se- 
cured the appointment as agent for a well- 
known laundry on commission, to represent 
it at the University. Every Monday morn- 
ing would find young Hoover crossing’ the 
campus with innumerable bags of laundry. 


Every Saturday he returned with bundles of | 


clean clothes. Regardless of the fact that 
he had to give up two days of the week to 
his work, he succeeded in passing his exam- 
inations ‘‘cum laude,’’ and graduated as a 
mining engineer. 

He had evidently found some time for 
courtship while at school, as shortly after 
his graduation he married one of his fellow 
students, Miss Lou Henry, of Monterey, 
California. After serving one year in the 
geological survey, he took his young bride 
and went to Western Australia on a mining 
His work there attracted at- 
tention, and he was appointed as chief 
engineer of the Chinese Exploration Com- 
pany, and was busily engaged in opening 
mines in China at the beginning of the 
Boxer Revolution. So successfully did he 
manage the affairs of the company that the 
Chinese Government appointed him as chief 
engineer of the Imperial Bureau of Mines. 
While in China, he supervised the erection 
of the Chang Wong Tong docks. 

His success in China attracted the atten- 


| tion of the great mining company of Ber- 


wick, Morney and Company of England, 


who employed him at a large salary to, 


supervise their mining interests in China 
and Australia. He did his work so well 
that they decided that they needed his 
services in London as consulting engineer, 
and took him into partnership. He is now 
a director in more than fifty successful and 
paying mines, located in every continent 
upon the globe. He has more than fifty 


thousand employees, and an output of | 
more than one hundred million dollars of | 


ore yearly. A remarkable rise in twenty- 
two years, from laundryman to one of the 


‘ principal mining directors of the world. 


He first tried house- | 


three distinct 
stages of his development, and am, there- 


I have met Hoover in 


fore, able to judge of his growth and power. 
I first knew him during the Boxer Revolu- 
tion. He was then no great figure in the 
world but an unknown mining engineer in 
China. A young man barely grown, and 
looking younger than he was, he impressed 
me as a capable chap, with a shrewd eye for 
business, and one who would make a mark 
for himself if the opportunity offered. It 
has since developed that he had more 
power than I gave him credit for, for he 


made the opportunity for himself. I was 
|also struck with his extraordinary capacity 
for work. He did not forsake for a moment 
his mining duties during the strenuous times 
|in China, though he volunteered for service 
in the defense of Tien-tsin. Then a rising 
man, his future held big possibilities. 


} next saw Mr. E!oover as director of the 
3elgian Relief Commission, having occasion 
to meet him at his headquarters both in 
England and in Belgium. The man had 
grown immensely. While he still had the 
same vouthful enthusiasm, and the same 


boyish appearance, responsibility had adced 
a certain sternness and dignity to his 
manner. I had planned before seeing Mr. 
Hoover to remind him of our acquaintance- 
ship in China, and to have some pleasant 
moments days. How- 
ever, upon being ushered into his office in 





discussing earlier 
London, ! changed my plans. There was no 
sign of hostility to conversation, but an 
intangible feeling that he resented being 
stopped from his important duties to dis- 


cuss relief affairs for publication. It was 
evident that he was 
|through with the 


anxious to. get 


ordeal as quickly as 
greeted me with 

frankness and _ straightfor- 
There was much directness in 
businesslike click to his 
statements that had developed since our 
| previous meeting. 


| possible, although he 
ithe utmost 
wardness. 

his remarks, a 


While Hoover may be a man of vision and 
an idealist, he has thoroughly practical 
visions, and his idealism is based on con- 


crete facts. He is no visionary. One of 


| Hoover’s especial characteristics is direct 
He is impatient at red tape and 
despises circumlocution. He 


ness. 
gets at the 
inside of the matter at once, and prefers to 
reach the desired end by the shortest route. 
He caused a great stir and gasps of amaze- 
ment in the chancelleries of Europe by his 
‘‘shirt-sleeve’’ diplomacy. If he had mat- 
ters to take up with the Foreign Cffice, he 
went direct to the Foreign Minister, instead 
ot following the established custom of al- 
lowing his plans to pass through the hands 
of innumerable under secretaries and minor 
| officials. On reaching his objective, he 
‘further cut out the usual diplomatic ap- 
| proach, and told directly his desires and 
needs. Strange to say, this unusual fro- 
cedure brought the desired results. Mr. 
Hoover frequently acted on his own initi- 
ative, without waiting for permission, and 
then calmly announced what he had done. 
He has a faculty for getting things accom- 
plished. Eis fellow workers believe in him 
and follow his lead. He is a natural or- 
ganizer of men. He controls them not 
through friendship, because he makes few 
friends, not through diploniacy, because 
he is short on tact and suavity, but by the 
dominating power of his personality, his 
intense energy and enthusiasm. 

All this European work has just been ele- 
mentary training for the momentous job 
of ‘‘feeding the world.’’ His clientele has 
been increasea from eleven millions to more 
than four hundred millions of people. On 
his judgment and management will depend 
whether a large portion of these people go 
supperless to bed. In Belgium he was work- 
| ing on his own initiative, without recognized 
authority; now, he has the backing of the 
United States. The task is a colossal one, 
but he has the courage to attempt and the 
ability to accomplish it, and I predict that 
i he will so order the food supplies of the world 
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as to secure the necessities for ourselves and | 
all of our allies. 

Hoover will tell you all you want to know 
about feeding the Belgians, or the conserva- 
tion of food, but when it comes to discussing 
the subject of ‘‘ Hoover,” he surpasses the 
proverbial clam. He is interested whole- 
heartedly and intensely in getting his work 
done, but prefers to eliminate himself from 
all credit. ‘‘Let the work be the subject 
of any article that you may prepare,’’ he 
said to me. 
portant than the man; devote your energy, 
as I shall mine, to this subject rather than 
the discussion of the man in charge of it.”’ 

The bill under which Mr. Hoover will | 
work was introduced by Congressman Lever | 
of South Carolina, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. According to the: 
Congressman, the primary purpose of the 
measure is to place in the hands of the ad- 


“The work is far more im- 


ministrative officers of the Government au- | 
thority to deal effectively with questions | 
connected with the supply, distribution and 
sale of foodstuffs. A general statement of 
the object of the bill is as follows: 

To declare the production, manutacture, | 
storage, distribution and sale of necessaries | 
to be affected with public interest. 

Make it unlawful to commit or permit 
preventable waste, or deterioration of neces- 
sities, to restrict supply or distribution, 
or to enhance prices to excessive levels. 

Authorize the President to establish 
standards and grades of food, to establish 
their quality and value, to empower the 
President to direct the disposition of 
hoarded stocks, authorize the President to 
prevent hoarding, monopolization, or exact- 
ing of excessive profits by having the Govern- 
ment manufacture or deal in necessities. 

Authorize the President to prescribe rules 
for the conduct of exchanges and boards of 
trade, or to prohibit if in the public interest. 

Authorize the fixing of minimum prices 
to stimulate production and maximum 
prices to break food corners, or to prevent 
hoarding and speculation. 

Authorize purchase by the American 
Government at prescribed minimum prices | 
of supplies for allies of the United States. 

Authorize the change of milling grades | 
or the mixing of grains in making flour. | 

It is not the desire or intention of Mr. 
Hoover to use any of these coercive powers 
if avoidable. He hopes that the fact that 
he has the authority to enforce his demands 
will check speculation and the hoarding of | 
the nation’s supplies at the expense of the 
people; that the potential power will be | 
sufficient without his being forced to show | 
the iron hand. Speculators will be given a 
chance to show their patriotism of their own | 
volition, by ceasing to rob the people. 

Hoover says: ‘‘What we desire to do is 
to administer our food supplies so as to best | 
feed America and our allies. This can be | 
largely carried out through the co-ordina- 
tion and regulation of the existing legitimate | 
distributive agencies of the producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers. ‘There must be 
organization of the community for voluntary 
conservation of foodstuffs. There must be 
a recognized authority responsible for the 
regulation of our necessities. I conceive 
that the essence of all war administrations 
falls under two phases. First, a_ single | 
centralized responsibility, and second, the | 
delegation of this responsibility to decen- | 
tralized administrative organs. The task 
in front of us is great; not only must America | 
be fed, but so must her armies, together 
with the armies of our allies and their 
civilian population. Neither England nor 
France produces its full supply of grain, 
even in ordinary times. 

“In these abnormal times, the native 
production is greatly reduced by the with- 
drawal of men from the farms for the 
armies, and for work in the munition fac- 
tories. The crops this year in Europe are 
short; therefore there will be a greatly 
increased deficiency in the production of 
food supplies among the allies, which de- 
ficiency America must supply. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that there be a_ greatly 
increased export of food over normal times. 
It is estimated that the amount of grain 








necessary for feeding our allies is about a , 


billion bushels. They can produce only a 
relatively small proportion of this amount, 
and the shortage must largely be supplied 
by us. In order to meet this great demand, 
it is necessary that we conserve our food- 
stuffs. To do so, we must increase our out- 
put and reduce our consumption. Our 
consumption can be reduced by the elimina- 
tion of waste. Our people must be educated 
into seeing the necessity of utilizing all 
kinds of foodstuffs and voluntarily restrict- 
ing ourselves in our diet, realizing that every 
ounce of food that we save means so much 
added for the fighting force in Europe. 
“We can also help meet the deficit by a 
larger production. Every available acre of 


| ground should be utilized for the growing of 


food supplies. If the American people will 
work in unison with the food administration, 
every man doing his share to further the 
common good, the law will be operated 
without hitch or injustice to any, without 
force, save that of patriotism, and with 
success, enabling us to feed ourselves and 


| supply the wants of our allies.”’ 


Mr. Hoover is particularly desirous of 
interesting the women of America in con- 
serving the food supply, so that the nations 
of Europe can be fed from America’s stores. 
The women have been asked to register in 
another Federal census, and to volunteer 
to aid in the work of economizing on food. 

A complete plan by which housewives 
can reduce food consumption in their homes 
will shortly be sent out. Hoover outlines 


| his plan as follows 


As requested by the President, we ask every 
woman in the United States, engaged in the per- 
sonal control of food, to register for actual member- 
ship in the food administration, thus entering in- 
directly into the national service. We shall later 
on ask various classes of men, likewise engaged in 
food preparation and distribution, to volunteer. 

We must enter a period of sacrifice for our coun- 
try, and for democracy. Many must go into 
battle, but many can only remain at home. The 
world’s food supply is short, and many must suffer. 
We have the major burden of feeding the whole 
world. Food must be managed and transported 
in our own country, and to our allies, in such a way 
as to get the most out of it. Those who remain at 
home can also help and can “‘fight by helping the 
fighters fight, and can serve by saving.’ 
food will decide the war, each American woman 
can do a real national service by protecting the 
food supply of the nation. Ninety per cent. of 
American food consumption passes through the 
hands of our women. In no other field do small 
things when multiplied by our hundred million 
people count for so much. A single pound of bread 
saved weekly for each person will increase our sur- 
plus of wheat one hundred million bushels, and an 
average saving of two cents on each meal every day 
for each person will save to the nation two billion 
dollars here ‘annually. The jproper assurance of 
food to our allies will not only encourage them, but 


| it will also maintain them in war. 


Behind the greatest work in food con- 
servation ever undertaken is one of Amer- 
ica’s most capable sons, Herbert Clark 
Hoover, Master Mining Engineer, and at 
present supercargo, chief steward and chef 
extraordinary to the world. 


OBLIGATION 


I may not have the strength to set 
My will against the tyrant’s arm, 
Or cause him sullenly to let 
His prey escape the threatened harm; 
But if the bully does not choose 
To suffer me to shield the weak, 
I tenderly can bathe the bruise 
That blackens on the martyr’s cheek. 


I cannot hope to gladden all 
To whom each day brings only dread; 
I cannot answer every call 
From those whose dearest hopes are dead; 
But I, within the little sphere 
In which my daily tasks are laid, 
Can speak the faith and lend the cheer 
That make the doubter unafraid. 


I am not numbered with the few 

Whose fame extends through every zone; 
My place is with the millions who 

Pursue a daily course, unknown; — 
But, even so, [ have no right 

To shun the wrongs I should assail; 
I, too, must help with all my might, 

And | am guilty if I fail. 

SAMUEL ELLSworTH Kiser. 


Since 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Milk Dish 
As It Used to Be—And Now 


Some of us remember well the old plaid tablecloth, the 


yellow bowl, the plate of bread. 


That was childhood’s 


supper dish—the old-time bread-and-milk. 


The milk is the same’ as it used to be. 


changed, and the setting. 


3ut the dish has 


Instead of bread or crackers—made of white flour only 
the modern mother prefers whole wheat. 


Instead of soggy morsels we now have bubbles 


flaky, 


crisp and toasted—puffed from grains of wheat. 


We now have wheat grains steam exploded, puffed to 


eight times normal size. 
flake 


every food cell is 





All because 


As light as fluff, fragile as a snow- 
with a fascinating flavor. 
broken. 


Kasily digested, because 
Prof. Anderson 


invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


In these new days serve new-time foods—these scientific 


grain foods. 


They are whole grains made wholly digestible. 


Puffed Wheat and milk, in good and goodness, is the supreme 
summer dish. 











Puffed 
Wheat 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 


Rice 




















These are all-day foods 
in August. Serve with sugar 
and cream, mix them with 
your berries. Use them for 
nut-likegarnishonicecream. 
Douse with melted butter 





for hungry children in the 
afternoon. Puffed Grains 
are clear nutriment. [very 
atom feeds. They are also 
food confections of the rar- 
est sort. Keep all three 
kinds on hand. , 
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your 14 
from Car 


HE WEGMANN AUTO- 
Tu ATIC DECARBON- 
remove every 

of carbon from your 
no matter how choked 





trace 
motor 





ip it m be, and absolutely 
prevent any further carbon 
from ecumulating It is 
an automatic device, at- 
tached to intake manifold 
nd to water supply pipe or 
water jacket, which injects a 
fine spra f steam into com- 


bustion chambe rs with mix- 
turefrom carburetor. This prin- 
ciple of steam scavenging is well 
known and is used in all Diesel 
and sSemi-Diesel type motors. 
Its application to the automobile motor is 
now made possible by this ingenious, auto- 


matic device. The 


WEGMANN 


AUTOMATIC 


DECARBONIZER 


not only acts as a permanent carbon re- 





mover and _preventor, but causes a more 
perfect combustion, which adds 10 to 20% 
more power, and cuts down the gasoline < 
and lubricating oil consumption. It is easily 


attached, simply adjusted by needle-valve 
and fed by automatic ball check-valve which 
closes when motor stops and opens in relation + 


to speed of motor. 


Price, complete ready to install, 


(Guaranteed For Life) 
SPECIAL INTRODU¢ TORY OFFER 
The Wegmann Automatic Decarbonizer 


self-demonst and in order 


a quick demand we will, for a 


is really « 
to create 





rator, 






short time, accept a limited number of GM4 

mail orders direct from car owners, at the (© ta 

above price, postpaid, with the under- ¢ 

standing that if Decarbonizer is not PAT. PEND 

satisfactory after 30 days actual trial | ; 

it may be returned and money refunded, \S> cf 
FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON BELOW L* 


Dealers Wanted Everywhere 





Manufacturers Distributing Co. 
401 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING CC 
401 Fullerton Bidg., ST. L¢ UIs, "MO. 


You may send me by Parcels Post one Wegmann 
Decarbonizer, for which I enclose $5, with the under- 
standing that if it is not satisfactory after 30 days test 
I may return it and receive my money back as offered 
to “Leslie's Weekly’ readeis 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PEDCERTAD 
ILVERED 
TEEL PENS 


BEST BY TEST 


Cut out this notice and send it 
to us with your name and 
address for samples, free. LW 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway New York 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


On Canning and Drying 
Vegetables and Fruits 


National Emergency Food Garden Commission 
Maryland Building, Washington, D.C. 


























Send 2 cents for postage. 
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CHINA 
¥ 8 48 —s > oe 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 





10¢ 





FILM FUN 


10c a copy $1.00 a year 
Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


For sale on all newsstands 





REES FOR FOO 
BY W. E. 
the 
earth possess such wonderful forests of 


YO other countries on 
PY 


valuable woods as do those comprising the 
Latin-American group. In every republic 


of the West Indies, Central and South 
\merica, one may find cabinet woods, 
building woods, medicinal woods, dye- 


| woods, aromatic woods, and trees yielding 


| resinous 





| and I cannot recall one 


| delicious. 





gums. In 
Hayti and Santo Do- 


AU 


face of the] 


D AND LU) 
GHIN BAUGH 

Of the resin-producing trees two are really 
famous, namely, the one yielding chicle, and 
the other giving Balsam of Peru. Without 
the chicle tree, to be found chiefly in south- 
ern Mexico, Guatemala and some near-by 
Central American countries, chewing gum 
could not be made. Due to American en- 
ergy, this has developed into a wonderful 





mingo, as well as in 
other near-by localities, 
may be encountered 

tree producing a cotton 
much in demand among 
upholsterers and 
mattress-makers and 
extensively employed 
stuffing for life- 
preservers. The rubber 
tree is in a class by 
itself, and in the inte- 
rior of Brazil, Bolivia, 
Venezuela, Peru, Ecua- 
and Colombia are 
forests of 


as a 


dor 
primeval 
this twentieth century 
Among the 
and the lower 

natives the 
bamboo, of which there 
are many varieties, is a 
necessity, for it 
them household 
and other 
articles. 

The — tropical-fruit 
trees that exist in these 
lands numerous, 


necessity. 
Indians 
class of 


gives 
uten- 
useful 


sils 


are 


fruit that is not really 
Unfortu- 
nately, however, they 
are rather delicate and 
cannot stand rough 


handling or transpor- 


tation. Indeed some 
of the natives assert 
that many of their 
most excellent fruits 


are ripe and fit to eat 
for only short periods 














of time. No attempt 
is made to develop or- 
chardsof these trees, as 
we do in this country, 
for the reason that the 
demand is entirely lo- 
cal. They however, be into 
excellent jams, jellies and preserves, and the 


have bee 


could, made 


fact that in practically all these countries | 


the sugar cane flourishes and crude sugar 


for this purpose could be had very cheap | 


would, it seems to me, warrant some of our 
progressive manufacturers in looking into 
the problem, for the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the United States cannot 
supply the requirements for such staples. 
All of us know about coffee and how pro- 
lifically it grows in the lands to the south of 
the Rio Grande, but I am certain that few 
are acquainted with yerba maté, the tea 
that grows on trees, and which is used so 
extensively among the natives of Chile, 
Paraguay, Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. 
It grows wild in the forests of Paraguay and 
Brazil, the leaves being dried by exposure to 
fire, and then pulverized. It is harmless, 
stimulating and economical. On entering 
many Latin-American homes in the terri- 


tory mentioned hospitality demands that | 


the stranger sip yerba maté or Paraguayan 
tea with the host. The tea is prepared by 
pouring hot water over the dried leaves, 
which have been placed in a gourd or shell, 
the liquid being sucked through a pipe stem 
or tube. Etiquette requires that the maker 
after brewing the decoction take the first 


suck through the tube and then pass it to | 


his guest, who in turn hands it to the ‘wife 
of the home, she giving it to the next most 
important personage present. This tea has 
met with’ a great reception in Germany, 
Italy and southern Europe. 


BROWN & DAWSON 


A BAMBOO FOREST SCENE 


There are over 200 species of bamboo, ranging from the short- 
stalked grass used in hedges totrees 100 feet high having branches 
a foot thick. Re 


cently the stronger and tougher bamboo species 
n used extensively in aeroplane building. 


industry in the countries to which the tree 


is indigenous. Balsam of Peru grows only 


in Salvador, and in that country along 
a limited strip of territory near the 
Pacific Coast. It is used extensively in 


| medicine. 

The cabinet woods of these lands are all 
;hard, and most of them _ insect-resisting. 
All of them are susceptible of retaining a 
high polish. Cedar grows in profusion in 
the higher altitudes. This wood is to- 
day almost extinct in the United States. 
With the exception of Uruguay, Argentina 


and Chile, every Latin-American coun- 
try has thousands of mahogany trees 
| With this wealth of cabinet woods to 


be found in so many republics it is 
obvious that sooner or later we may ex- 
pect a development of the furniture industry 
in these lands. 

But Latin America is a large importer of 
| lumber of all kinds from the United States, 
especially timber for construction pur- 
poses, railway ties, shooks, and ready-made 
furniture. [t is like bringing coals to New- 
castle for American box manufacturers to 
ship knocked-down boxes to Para, with im- 
mense natural forests of appropriate pine 
at the gates of that city. This condition ex- 
ists because freight is almost prohibitive 
and the majority of woods are to be found 
in isolated localities. Then, too, labor is 
| Scarce. The time, however, is not far dis- 
| tant when the lumbering industry will be 
| developed to its proper magnitude in these 
| countries. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured or Fee Returned. 
ACTUAL search and report free. Send sketch or 
model. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. My 
sales service gets full value for my clients. Trade 
marks registered. Prompt service. Personal service 
George P. Kimmel, 217 Barrister Bldg.,Wash.,D.C. 


Ideas Wanted — Manufacturers Are 
writing for patents procured through me. Four 
books with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your invention. Advice 
Free. R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C 


Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 
ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of- 
fered for inventions and list of Patent a a Our 
four books sent free upon pease st. Victor Evans 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, neshtamnen. D.C 


high-Value Patents The Only Kind 
Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers. Send 8c 
postage for me 4 book of E xtraordinary Interest to 














Inventors. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, 56 Barrister Bldg., 
WwW te arly 'D. Cc 
Wanted an Idea! Think of Some 


simple thing to patent. Protec *t your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inve a. 





Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, D. 

Patents that Protect and Pay. Books 
and advice Free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. Promptness assured. WaAtson E. Coleman, 


624 F Street, Washington, D. ¢ 


AGEN 





WANTED 
AGENTS—100°, PROFIT. Three-in-one 
Shoe Brush. Polish, Dauber and Shiner—all in one 
Costs only 1-6 of cent a shine. Write quick for 
territory and free pocket sample. Fountain Shoe 
Brush Co., 1440 North St. . Dayton, O. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armour for 
old or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Pre- 
vent punctures and _ blowouts. Liberal profits. 
American Access Co., Dept. L-1. Cincinnati, O. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Thousands men, women, 18 or 
over, for Government Jobs. War means vacancies. 
$100 month. Life appointment. Write for list 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D-131, Rochester, N. Y 
Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams"’ by former U. 8S. C ivil 
Service Secretary- Resale. Write today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. ¥ 


PERSONAL 
Cash for Old False 


false teeth in any shape. 


























feeth. Send Us 
Diamonds, watches, gold 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 
neto points. We send cash by return mail and hold 
your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 
pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory 

Established 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L432 

Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SALESMEN wae 





Sideline Representatives at Once, Either 
sex; local or traveling. Old established advertis- 
ing firm, operating nationally. Fast sellers every- 
where. Large c —. paid. Address St. Louis 
Sticker Co., 103 Pine St. . Louis, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
We Accept Photoplays, Stories, Etc. 


in Any Form—correct Free—sell on commission 
Make Money. Get details —s. Money Back 
Guarantee. Writer's Se rvic e, De pt. . Auburn, N.Y 


wet BOOKS 


The ‘‘Letters of a Self-Made Failure’’ 
ran serially for ten weeks in Leslie’s and were 
quoted by more than 200 publications. If you sit 
in ‘‘the driver's seat’’ or merely plod along beside 
the wagon, whether you are a success or think your- 
self a failure, you will find this book full of hope, 
help and the right kind of inspiration. 

If you believe that it is more important to know 
why ten thousand fail rather than why one man 
succeeds, read this book. The Letters are written 
in epigrammatic style with a touch of irresistible 
humor, and they impart a system of quaint philoso- 
phy that will appeal to everyone regardless of age 
sex or station. Price $1.00. Leslie-Judge Co., 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











vuitton tounge cert i 


Regarding Subscription and | 
Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth 
European agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, 
= Ltd., Cannon House, Breams’ Bldg., London, 
‘ E. C., England. Annual cash subse ription price, 
$5.00. Single copies of present year and 1916, 
10 cents each; of 1915, 20 cents each; 1914, 30 
cents each, etc. 
Persons representing themselves as connected with 
LESLIE'S should always be asked to produce cre 


dentials. 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS: 


ie 


unouneit 


tha 


Main office— + 
Avenue, NEW 


fake 


Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. Also give the numbers 
appearing on the right hand side of the address = 
on the wrapper. : 


It takes from ten days to two weeks to make a 
change. 

EDITORIAL OFFICES Main office—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. ae pogeees nt- 


ative—28 Post Building, W. ‘ashington, D. 

To Contributors: LEs.Lie’s will be glad 7: con- 
sider photos submitted by any amateur or pro- 
fessional. 

Contributors are requested to state—1. Whether 
such photographs have been previously published 
2. Whether they have been sent to any other paper. 
3. Whether or not they are copyrighted. 

Copyright, 1917, by Leslie- Judge Company. 
Printed by the Schweinler Press. Entered at the 
Post-office at New York as Second-class Mail Matter. = 
Entered as Second-class Matter at Post-office Dept., = 

= Canada. Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Com- 
= pany, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. John A. 
Sleicher, President. Reuben P. Sleicher, Secretary. 

> A.E. Rollauer, Treasurer. : 
Address all Correspondence to 4 


: Leslie’s 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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July 5, 1917 
THE MELTING POT 


MORSELS OF DAILY ACTIVITIES 
FROM THE WORLD'S CAULDRON 


jp" PLE who pay their bills carry all the 
4 deadbeats, says the Washington State 
Weekly. 

A San Francisco sea captain caused the 
arrest of his son because he was a slacker 
and refused to register. 

A man who stole two horses ‘for good 
luck,’’ in New York, recently, was arrested 
and jailed for thirty days. 

3ecause the manager of a shipbuilding 
corporation in Tampa, Fla., refused to buy a 
Liberty Bond, 150 of his employees struck. 

A man was sentenced to two days’ im- 
prisonment in New York recently for calling 
a sailor who was making a recruiting speech 
‘“‘a monkey.” 

Out of 3,500 letters sent to names of in- 
ventors published in the Government's 
official report, 700 were returned unclaimed 
and unknown. 

Mermaid bathing costumes of silvery 
texture with fish-scale stockings have made 
their appearance at the Atlantic Coast 
bathing resorts. 

A former Congressman and ex-Speaker 
of the Nevada Legislature was recently ar- 
rested accused of conspiracy in selling worth- 
less mining stock. 

More than 2,000,000 home gardens have 
been planted in the United States this year. 
Their product will add $250,000,000 worth 
of vegetables to the normal supply. 

The employers of Berkshire County, | 
Mass., have organized an association to | 
‘‘educate people to the danger of the closed | 
shop and to establish a free employment | 
bureau.” | 

A dapper little man who registered at a | 
New York hotel as the Minister from 
Sweden and who had a Swedish flag hung 
out in his honor turned out to be a swindler 
and was arrested. 

The falsehood is still circulated and be- 
lieved by many that the newspapers and 








eriodicals of this country are receiving a ; ee 99 
cee) a Deeg cig Long life—low cost! Forthe“one-truc 


Federal Government. 

Post Office employees, in the interests of | 
economy, fave been directed to encourage 
the public to use stamps of the highest de- 
nomination instead of smaller ones aggre- 
gating the same amount. 

The Sinn Feiners of East Clare, Ireland, 
nominated for a seat in parliament a pro- 
fessor of Dublin University while he was 


serving a life sentence for his connection 
with the recent Irish rebellion. 

An eminent French’ writer, Gustav 
Hervé, says: ‘Capitalism is the head of the 
body politic, of which labor is the hands and 
feet, and as such it is more important be- 
cause it plans, organizes, develops.” 

Detroit manufacturers will offer to equip 
every unit of the government’s artillery 
with motor trucks at cost. It has been 
shown that each truck will replace twelve 
horses and at least two men for each gun. 

Natives of Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey now residing in the 
United States aggregate approximately 
4,662,000, or about 4% per cent. of our popu- 
lation. Of these 2,249,000 are Germans. 

One of the thousands of telegrams re- 
ceived by Congress protesting against the 
bill increasing the second-class postal rates 
came from the officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America, representing the | 
union’s 500,000 members. 

An anonymous writer of short stories in 
magazines who recently became famous 
turned out to be a negro girl employedasa 
lady’s maid by a wealthy woman who had 
made vain attempts to win success in the 
literary field. 

A woman has been arrested in New York 
for obtaining cash from women on the prom- 
ise of paying an abnormally high rate of 
interest. She pretended that she was loan- 
ing the money at still higher rates to so- 
ciety women. 

Let the people rule! 











GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
(50¢ the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles) —A dvt. 


business, economy counts most. 


What big business demands in _ cernswhose hauling has been stand- 
buying equipment—tested capac- ardized with Packards. But final 
ity, and lowexpense—isevenmore cost decides. So they buy Packards. 


important for “the little fellow.” The right truck for owners of 
The smaller his capital, the _ thirty or three hundred is the right 

greater his need for a Packard, be- truck when you need only one. 

cause, in the end, he will find it the Silent, chainless, seven sizes. 


cheapest truck to own and operate. Built by Packard Motor CarCo.,De- 
First cost is vital to the sreatcon- troit. Ask the man who owns one. 
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YOU CAN DRAW A LITTLE AND WANT TQ DRAW MORE, YOU 
HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN AT SMALL EXPENSE TO 
YOURSELF. 


EUGENE ZIMMERMAN HAS AN ESTABLISHED REPUTATION AS A CARTOONIST. 
B HE HAS PUT SOME OF THE TRICKS OF HIS TRADE INTO A BOOK. 


Cartoons and Caricatures 


BOUND NEATLY IN 34 MOROCCO, WHICH WILL BE 1 00 
SENT TO YOU PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE OF $ . 


ZIM BOOK 2-8 Brunswick Building 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ink New PARKER 
Drop ink 
tablet PATENT Clip 
in water 


held in place like 
€@a WASHER 





SAFETY-SEALED—The new type “no 
holes in the wall’’ fountain pen. Ink can’t 
get out to soil clothes or person. 


«<——@ PARKER INK TABLETS for a > 
soldier’s ‘‘kit’’ in place of fluid ink 
Parker Pen Co., 180 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Press 
the Button 


$2.50, $3, $4, $5 
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dealers. 
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A Laxative Luxury 





You know you need bran food. 


It is Nature’s laxative, designed 


to offset the clogging effects of 
fine food. 

The lack of bran spoils many 
a day. It causes many bad com- 
plexions. It leads many to the 
habit of drug-taking. 


Pettijohn’s offers you a bran- 


food luxury. The bran is hidden 
but efficient. No cereal dish was 
ever more delightful 

People do not quit it, so it 
forms a constant inner cleanser. 
It betters every day. 

Try it one week. Note its 
appeal, and note its effects. It 
is something you should know. 


Pettijohn3 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes, 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 









New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 











Camden M. Cobern, of Allegheny College, in 


examples: 


Domestics Insists on 


** Preparedness” 








If Julius Caesar ever said to Mark Antony ‘‘Here’s how”’ 
nearly 2,000 years ago, his eyes rested on very much the same sort of furnishings and utensils 
found in our modern drink dispensaries—so we learn from a remarkable new book by Professor 


THIS BAR ROOM Is 283 SS ARS OLD 








in some Roman “Booze Parlor” 


THE NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 
which is doing so much to familiarize us with the life and customs of the Roman world as re- 
vealed by primitive documents—family papers, love letters, legal records, and official memoranda. 
In reading these documents as translated by experts, the similarity between the life in 
ancient lands and our modern world is very forcibly brought home to us. 


How the Suffragists got Woman’s Rights, B.C. 425 
The Price of Pork and Beans Under Imperial Rome 
“Days Off”’ 
How Politicians Grafted under the Caesars 
a First Century Slogan 

Elevators and Hot-Air Heating in Nero’s Day 

Tax Dodging by Third Century Millionaires 

This fascinating record of the daily life of past ages is a large book of 732 pages, with 113 

illustrations from photographs, and is sent, postpaid, on receipt of $3.16, with the privilege of 
returning it in five days, if not satisfied, when your money will be refunded. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Here are some typical 


in Cleopatra’s Time 








] R. P. J. O'GARA has been experiment- 
ing with sulphur at the agricultural 
experiment station maintained by the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 


near Salt Lake, Utah. | 
MAKING BIG 


| STIMULANTS FOR 
| WAR CROPS 


Using elemental sul- 
phur as fertilizer, at 
the rate of 300 to 400 
| pounds to the acre, he found it an energetic 
| stimulant to nearly every variety of crop. As 
compared with untreated lands, the increase 
of yield obtained ranged from 63 per cent. 
for potatoes to 383 per cent. for peas. With 
all leguminous crops it 
effective. Figuring on the effect of a million 
| tons of crushed rock containing 15 per cent. 
of sulphur, notable results were indicated. 
Put into wheat lands this coming autumn it 
was estimated that it would increase the 
following wheat harvest by more than 15,- 
| 000,000 bushels. Applied to a million acres 
| devoted to beans, that crop would be en- 
larged by while for 
the same acreage of peas the output would 
| be increased by 5,000,000,000 pounds. Sul- 
| phur available for use in the manner sug- 
gested is widely distributed in rock combina- 
tions. The particular experiments made 
have in view the utilization of sulphur as a 
by-product from the great copper smelting 
plants of the country, while it has also been 
found that the cement and _ iron-furnace 
plants possess a great potential resource of 
potash. Taken together with other ex- 
periments, these studies illustrate afresh 
how the produced by 
have stimulated research and 

valuable material for economic 
unexpected places. 





2,000,000,000 pounds, 


necessities war 
disclosed 


uses in 


N American correspondent in Russia 
met a young Russian lieutenant on 
Neva steamer on his way to the 


In the course of their conversation, 


AZ 
board a 
front. 


the Mexican situa- 
MEXICO’S STROKE tion was mentioned. 
AT THE ALLIES “T know,” said the 
young lieutenant; 


Allies 


more 


“it’s all about oil.” In this the 
are than we, and Germany 
persistently sagacious than all. The Tam- 
pico oil fields are vitally essential to the 


Whether 


wiser 


prosecution of the war on the sea. 


or not Carranza is secretly hostile to the 
allied cause, advantage has been taken 
of conditions to replenish the Mexican 


treasury at the expense of the sole outside 
consumers of Mexico’s oil output. Car- 
ranza’s new oil taxation decree levies a spe- 


ing even to fuel oil used by tugboats7and 
tank steamers engaged in exportation. 
Petroleum used in Mexico is exempted from 
| the special stamp tax “for the purpose of 
encouraging industry by supplying abun- 
| dant and cheap fuel.’”” The basis of taxation 
| is to be determined by prices at the ports of 
|shipment, if these furnish the 

statistics, otherwise, the average 
New York or some other United States port 
for the preceding month will be made the 
hasis. All sums paid into the Mexican 
Treasury in accordance with the decree shall 
be made up of national gold. While mas- 
querading as a national economic measure, 
this act becomes a direct stroke at the Allies, 
| and hence at the United States. According 
‘to Francis S. Peabody, chairman of the 
| committee on coal production of the Coun- 
| cil of National Defense, the combined out- 
| put of the American and Mexican oil fields 
| will exhaust our reserves under existing de- 
;mands, unless new wells are developed. 
With the new tax- practically prohibitive, 
the hint of the young Russian lieutenant at 
German intrigue finds a definite response 
much nearer the seat of trouble, while the 
fact that English capital has largely 
financed the development of the Tampico 
fields adds to the probability of further 
complications later on. 








was particularly | 


cial stamp tax of ten per cent. per net ton ad | 
valorem on fuel petroleum, the rates apply- | 


necessary | 
price at | 


Leslie’s Weekly 


WATCHING THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


BY THOMAS 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY BUREAU, 


LOGAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PDRESIDENT WILSON is taking steps 
:, for a better adjustment of relations be 
tween all boards and committees and the 
Council of National Defense, the War and 
Navy Departments 
and the President him 
self. ‘Most important 
will be the central pur 
chasing committee, designed to correlate the 
work of the Allied and American purchasing 
departments in their war contracts. At 
present many Cabinet heads are putting in 
most of their time 
rejecting those which appear too high, al- 
though the Government may have to wait 
for the needed supplies. Under the 
ganized system this will be done away with. 
It was only thus that the British Govern- 
ment brought its war contracts out of chaos 
into order. Moreover, 


WAR PURCHASES 


scanning contracts and 


reor- 


there was immediate 
efficiency, a lowering of 


increase in the 


advancement in 
rate and 
Chis step will be en- 
manufacture, which has wit- 
nessed the proposed coddling of agriculture 
while the threat of no profits has been held 
own head. Mr. 
sured Congress that no 


costs and a vast 
amount of production. 
couraging to 


over its Hoover has as- 
arbitrary “price 
fixing”? on agricultural products is contem- 
plated, although the food bill places almost 
unlimited discretionary powers of control in 
the hands of the Chief Executive. It is 
argued with considerable that the 
necessity for stimulating agricultural effort 
to the highest point applies equally to manu- 
facturing industries. Under the 
system of taxation the latter must me 


force 


proposed 
et the 
war cost. It is quite 
a government 


larger burdens of the 
possible that guarantee of a 
reasonable profit is justifiable in order to get 
the farmer to experiment in the production 


of strange food crops to meet the food short- 


age here and abroad. But a convention of 
North Dakota farmers setting a basie price 
of $2.50 a bushel for wheat on the day it 


sold for $1.88 a bushel is not an edifying 
It is possible that the law of sup 
ply and demand would set the price still 
higher. The interesting point is that similar 
action by tron, 
result in their haled to court for in 
dictment under the Sherman anti-trust act. 
What is needed, apparently 
ceived central purchasing department, mak- 


spectacle. 


steel or copper men would 


being 
, is a well-con- 


ing its purchases on a just cost-plus-profit 
basis. Similar procedure in determining the 
prices of food, in extreme emergency, would 
place the agriculturist and the manufac- 
turer on the same footing. 


LTHOUGH the foreign-born element 
in this has responded pa- 
triotically to the call to arms, a note is oc- 
casionally struck that indicates the impelling 


- country 


force of the 
PATRIOTISM OF to 
TIE FOREIGN- 
BORN 


proposal 
“make the world 
safe for democracy.” 
Italians at the na- 
tional capital have 
formed an association whose aim is not only 
to offer its services to the United States 
Government during the war, but to ‘“‘con- 
duct an educational campaign among the 
Ivatians of the country so that they may 
reaiize that the aims of this country and 
Italy are identical in the war.’’ No doubt, 
this position has been strengthened by the 
declaration of the larger purposes involved 
in our entrance into the struggle. More 
conclusive of the effect produced is the 
declaration of 100,000 Poles, composing the 
National Polish Ailiance and similar bodies, 
who have announced their intention, if per- 
mitted, to fight with the American forces 
for the liberty of Poland, in preference to 
responding to overtures from France and 
Russia that they join with those countries. 
Many of these Poles are not American citi- 
zens and are not subject to conscription, 
but they want to fight. Expressing appre- 
ciation to the President for ‘blazing the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Visit Denver’s New Mountain Parks and 
Rocky Mountain National Park (Estes) 
the most wonderful Mountain Scenery and 
Automobile Trips in the world. No toll roads 


or entrance charges. 38 other Short Scenic Trips 
by Rail, Auto and Trolley. 14 one day trips. 


Low rates on all railroads to Denver, the Gateway 


tol 2 National Parks and 32 National Monuments. 
i WRITE FOR FREE 
PICTURE BOOKS 


that tell where to go, what to see, and what it 
costs to enjoy a vacation in cool, sunny Colorado. 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
630 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 
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| Boston Garter 
HitGup 
: Number 835 
Satin Pad, CableWeb 
35 cents a pair 
fa ‘This is not a 25 cent garter selling 
; ey for 35 cents— it is the most luxu- § 
i B rious and the most efficient garter @ 


to be had for less than 50 cents, @ 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 


by! SHOUT’ 


“*I can hear you with the 
& MORLEY PHONE. ig 
It is invisible, weightless, 
por me inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used 














by anyone, young 
one _ Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials of users 
all over the country. It 







PHONE affords relief. Over a quarter 











DON’T FORGET YOUR VACATION, 


|The world must be clothed, 


| diminish. 


jengaged in. 





describes causes of deafness; tells how and why the ea | 
80) 
The Morley Company, Perry Bldg., Dept. 774, Philadelphia |Of the best on the sum- 

















THE WEST A WONDERFUL VACATION LAND 


Throughout the Rockies, in Colorado, Montana and Wyoming, in the valleys of 
California, Oregon and Washington, scenes of beauty greet the traveler every- 


where. 


O MATTER how 
business must go on. 
be fed, so the farmer will find plenty to do. 
so many of our 
industries will be busier than usual. Thou- 
sands of industries will grow, even if some 
The world cannot stand still, 
even for so great a conflict as the one we are 
Business, if not pleasure, de- 
mands travel, so the railroads must run. 
Health must be conserved, and the best way 
to do this now, as at any other time, is by 
taking an occasional vacation. 

With the vexations, trials and the world- 
wide unrest of the present day, everyone 
needs a vacation this year more than ever 
to fit him for the part he is to play in the 
world conflict, no matter how small the part 
may be. If loved ones have been called to 
the colors, it will not lighten the burden to 
stay at home and face terrors that are often 
greater in imagination than in reality. On 
the contrary, it will be better for all if one 
will seek diversion and entertainment to 
lessen the tug at the heart-strings. Wat 
better or more educational way to accom- 
plish thts purpose than by traveling? 

The cost of pleasure, strangely enough, 
has not advanced as has the price of necessi- 
ties. The railroads, tourist companies, 
hotels and resorts, are all making greater 
efforts to make the vacation season attrac- 
tive at prices that are nominal. If one can- 
not spare the time or afford a long vacation 
or a journey to distant parts, there are in 
every locality places that offer amuse- 
ment, recreation and diversion commen- 
surate with the amount that one can pay for 
them. The limitations of space prevent 
our giving a complete list of America’s 
vacation attractions but a few suggestions 
may be welcomed: 

A round-trip ticket to San Francisco from 
Chicago costs only $75. 

A six-days trip 


long the war last., 
The world must 


The call of the west is on. 





It’s vacation time. 


mer vacation bargain counter. The 
tour ticket from Chicago costs only $89.75. 

For those who enjoy water tours nothing 
is more attractive than a Great Lakes trip. 
A 2,200-mile journey in large comfortable 
steamers, on four lakes, lasting a week, with 
meals and berth included, can be had for 
$40 up. Twelve day cruises, 3,600 miles on 
the five Great Lakes $75. 

Attractive 1,400-mile trips on the Missis- 
sippi between St. Paul and St. Louis, with 
meals and berth included, cost the vaca- 
tionist only $35. Coastwise journeys too 
numerous to mention are still available from 
a meagre sum to $75. Steamers-have not as 
yet been requisitioned for war service, and 
the danger from submarines is hardlv a 
factor to be considered. 

In the mountain districts of North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
in the Ozarks of Missouri and Arkansas are 
hundreds of beautiful vacation points 
readily accessible by rail where one can pro- 
cure accommodations within the limitations 
of the humblest purse. 

Quaint old Nova Scotia the land of Evan- 
geline, and eastern and western Canada must 
not be forgotten in the inexhaustible list of 
summer vacation grounds, while faraway 
Honolulu and Alaska, grow nearer and nearer 
each year as better steai.iship accommo- 
dations and low rates are offered the tourist. 

The seacoast resorts along both the At- 
lantic and Pacific are so famous that one 
need not particularize. All of them are 
most charming and delightful and all offer 
inducements and enjoyments to persons of 
moderate means. 


Epitor's Note—This department will give specific 
information to LESLIE'’s readers who are planning 
to travel at home or abroad. Correspondents are re- 
quested to state definitely their destination and time at 
which the proposed trip is to be made. This will 
facilitate the work of this bureau. Stamps for reply 
should be enclosed. Address Editor Travel Bureau, 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 2:6 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





through Yellowstone, 
including all expenses, 
can be made for $53.50. 
The round-trip ticket 
from St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and Duluth 
to the Park costs $32, 
from Puget Sound 
Points $33.15, from 
San Francisco $70.40, 
from Chicago $47.50, 
from New York 
$89.70, and from At- 
lanta and points south 
about $56 to $60. 

Trips through Glac- 
ier Park range from 
one to four days and 
from $8 to $22. 

A Four-In-One va- 
cation, including visits 














to three national parks 
and Colorado, is one 


AUTOING AT THE FOOT OF A GLACIER 


In Sylvan Pass on the beautiful Cody road to Yellowstone, a panorama 
of natural wonders and the most picturesque way to reach the Park. 
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‘“‘What can | do to 
make her Stronger?’’ 


Your physician has told you 
that it is simply one of the 
thousands of cases of “‘de- 
bility.” You have tried cer- 
tain “tonics” without avail, 
but you have not yet tried 
Sanatogen, the true food-tonic. 


And Sanatogen may prove 
her salvation, for remember 
that thousands of women who 
were -weak and weary have 
derived new strength, a new 
joy of living, from its use. 

Olive Schreiner, the famous 
writer, gratefully exclaims: 


‘‘Nothing that I have taken in 
years has given me such a sense 
of vigor as Sanatogen.’’ 


And Lady Somerset, the 
noted social reform advocate, 
refers to the way Sanatogen 
“braces the patient to health.” 


This help of Sanatogen is 
not the false help of a mere 
stimulant, but the constructive 
aid of a true food tonic which 
gives the exhausted system 
the natural elements for build- 
ing up the blood, strengthen- 
ing the nerves and improving 
the digestion. 

How well it performs this function, 
physicians in every land—21,000 of 
them have endorsed Sanatogen in writ- 
ing—know from actual observation. 

So you have the best possible as- 
surance that Sanatogen will help 
you too. 





FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
On request we will send a 25-gram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also the 
“Text Book of Sanatogen,”’ telling of its 
tonic and upbuilding value. Address 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CC. 
26 M Irving Place New York 






















Grand Prize 
International 
Congress of 
Medicine, 
London, 
4913 


Sold by all 
good drug- 
gists oo: 
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Sanatogen 
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ENDORSED(® 
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EMCO) 
THE TOOLOF | 
MANY USES 









‘‘Mr. Brown, 
We Need Two More Temcos. 
“All right, 


us money, 


Bill, go ahead. ‘They’re saving 
aren't 

we have al 
cost savers 


“Saved the 
ready. ‘These ‘lem are sure 


cost n the three 


and work pee 1c 
In effect, these are the words of many a 
factory superintendent, machine shop fore- 





man, and garage man. 


Temco Portable Electric Drill 


Drills by Electricity Any where 

Five sizes—9 to 19 pounds 
Capacities to 14" drilling in steel 

A PORTABLE MACHINE SHOP 

Quicker, cheaper and more accurate than hand work. 


It drills, all kinds of wood and metal, taps threads, 
drives and draws screws, buffs metal, grinds valves, 


Direct or Alter. Current 


sharpens tools, Take it anywhere anytime. Attach 
to electric light ket and you're 
ready. Costs only a cent an hour to 
run. Easy,instant control by finger 
switeh. A good use for it every hour 


in the day on dozens of job 







Temco Tools of Larger Capacity 


Besides Temco Portable Drills we can 


serve you with Grinders, Buffers 
Drills, etc., of larger capacity. Put 
your requirements up to us and we'll fit 


you outright 


Leading Dealers and Jobber 
can furnish Temco Tools. Gel our ¢ 


THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 
1106 Sugar Street Leipsic, Ohio 
Makers also of Temeo-Alta Shock Absorbers 
and TEMCO Shock Absorbers. Master Vi 
brators and Lock Switches for Fords. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus ioosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


everywhere 
ttalog 











Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 










Ki 


y; 


twice. 
\ ° J Small bottles can be had at any 
drug storein the U. S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“‘Aren’t You Coming Along ?”’ 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 














This clever picture, 
in full colors, 11 x 14, 
mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the 
frame, sent prepaid 
fortwenty-five cents. 


JUDGE ART PRINT 
DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

















SECRET PACTS PROVOKE WARS) 


BY CHARLTON 

MNHE full story of the part secret pacts 
have had in bringing on this war has 
not yet been written. Three weeks ago, | 
referred to the secret treaty made by Ger- 
many with Austria in 1879, in which each 
was pledged to come to the assistance of the 
other in the event of being attacked by 


| Russia, or in case any attacking power was 


Since then the Mos- 
cow Russkoye Slovo has created a sensation 


supported by Russia. 


throughout Europe by publishing the details 
of a secret defensive-offensive war alliance, 
aimed without doubt against France, se- 
cured by Kaiser Wilhelm from Czar Nich- 
olas. M. Glinski, literary trustee of the 
late Count Witte, is responsible for the 
publication of the story, and to Count Witte 
belongs the credit of comy elling the repudia- 
tion of the pact. 

On returning to Russia after helping to 
draw up the Treaty of Portsmouth, which | 
ended the Russo-Japanese war, Count 
Witte became Prime Minister and learned 
for the first time of the secret pact con- 
cluded between the Kaiser and the Caar. 
Instead of the signatures of foreign ministers | 
of the respective countries, the pact bore 
the signatures of the “half-drunk Admiral 
Birileff and some German Admiral.” 

Surprised and indignant at this secret 
document, concluded in violation of all 
laws of political uprightness and honest 
statesmanship and drawn up in an entirely 
unlawful form, Count Witte exerted pres- 


| sure upon the Kaiser to repudiate the com- 


pact by threatening to refuse to sign the 
Portsmouth Peace Treaty. As German 
banking interests were participating in a 
proposed big loan to Russia, and their sup- 
port would have been lost to the Kaiser | 
by continuation of the Russo-Japanese war, 
the Kaiser was compelled to yield to Count 
Witte’s ultimatum. 

By secret agreement, Germany had al- 
ready bound Austria to her against Russia, 
and only the honor and courage of Count 
Witte prevented the Kaiser from secretly 
playing Russia against her publicly avowed 
ally—France. One of the strongest counts 
in the indictment of autocratic government 
is that it makes possible the plunging of 
millions of unwilling and unconsulted sub- 
jects into war at the ambitious whim of one 
or two monarchs. Russia is beginning to 
have her eyes opened to the things one man 
was able to do in the name of 170 millions 
of people. The storm which overthrew the 
Czar ‘has sent its echoes into every part of | 
Europe. Spain may be the next republic, | 
and it iseven hinted Alfonso might be its first | 
President. 
could never have been stampeded into a 
world war. Ina form of government that 
is genuinely representative of the people, 
there is no individual or official body that 
can bind the whole people by secret agree- 
ments. The Prussian autocracy has insti- 
tuted some social reforms and made Ger- 
many known for its efficiency, but when the 
axioms of democracy once take root in the 
minds of the German people, when once 
they realize that the theory of the divine 
right of one man to rule millions is back of 
the war which has brought them untold 
suffering, the dream of a German republic 
will begin to take bodily form. 





He conservative and junker classes of 
Germany are beginning to despair of 


BATES STRAYER 


| joined them in the fight for freedom, Mr. 


A Europe of democratic states | 





a separate peace with Russia, or any peace 
this year. A wireless telegram from Prince | 
Leopold of Bavaria, | 
commanding the | 
German armies on 
the Russian front, 
asserting that the Central Powers were 
ready to conclude peace with Russia was 
spurned by the Council of Workmen’s and | 


RUSSIA REMAINS 
TRUE TO ALLIES 


| Soldiers’ Delegates, who exhorted all Rus- | 


sians ‘to increase the energy of the military 
power for the defense of freedom.” Follow- | 
ing this, the Duma in secret session declared | 
that a separate peace would be ‘‘treason to| 


the Allies’’ and voted for an immediate 
offensive by the Russian troops. When the 
full story is told it will doubtiess be seen 
that the Root Mission played an important 
part in saving Russia to the Allies. In his 
address to the Council of Ministers, Mr. 
Root, in an exceedingly adroit manner, met 
and answered the misconceptions and preju- 
dices concerning the United States indus- 
triously spread by the German propaganda. 
In expressing America’s faith in the Russian 
democracy and in showing that we have 
Root is supported by the fact that we were 
the first power to recognize the Russian 
Provisional Government. 


HE magnificent triumph of the Liberty 

Loan campaign, puts the record of the 
United States ahead of all the belligerents 
in first war toans. With an oversubscrip- 
tion of almost a billion 
dollars, by more than 
three million individuals, 


THE LIBERTY 
LOAN SETS 





the question suggests it- 
self, How has Germany, 
shut off in so great measure from foreign 
trade, been able to finance the war? In the 
first place, the German people, inspired by 
a blind confidence in the declarations of their 


A RECORD 


military leaders that Germany would win the 
war, have willingly given gold for the Gov- 
ernment’s paper. In the second place, the 
German armies have occupied vast and rich 
enemy territory, which they have either 
stripped bare of everything of value or have 
worked to the limit to supply their needs. | 


On one pretext or another, immense sums of | 


money have been wrung from rich cities | 
that have been conquered. A third method | 
is that put into effect in Poland by decree | 
of April 14, 1917. The Russian ruble, for | 
a hundred years the only unit of circulation 
in Poland, has been withdrawn and in its 





place Poland has been forced to accept a new 
Polish mark, in paper. With this paper, 
which is not to be current outside of Poland, | 
Germany will pay for the billions of goods | 
sue has taken from Poland. 
Germany will acquire for nothing both the | 
monetary and natural wealth of Poland, 
and, with the Russian rubles thus obtained, 
will seek to re-establish her balance in 
the international market. Meanwhile the 
steady depreciation of the German mark is | 
causing concern. The Berlin Vorwaerts, in | 
urging a “speedy peace” to restore its 


value, says: ‘‘All other means are nothing | 


but apologies.” 


VYNHE latest chapter in Austria- Hun- 
4. gary’s internal problems is the refusal 
of the Polish Party in Parliament to vote a 
war credit, the first parliamentary group 

in a belligerent country 
ARE BANKERS TO to do so, aside from a 
SHUT DOWN handful of extreme So- 
ON CREDITS? cialists. Asa result, Em- 

peror Charles has had 
to instruct Count Clam-Martinic, the 
Austrian Premier, to’ reconstruct his Cabi- 
net. Such a stand by the Poles is of 
greatest significance, not only as to their 
future, but the future of the war. If 
the example is followed by other parlia- 
mentary groups and these groups become 
strong enough to negative the granting of 
war credits, the war will soon be over. 
Before the war, books were written proving 
the impossibility of a world war because of 
the vastness of international commercial re- 


lations and the refusal of great bankers to | 


finance a conflict so destructive of the world’s 
trade. The war gave the denial to such 


By this device | 





prophecies, but the beginning of the end | 


may be when parliaments decline to vote 
credits and bankers refuse to advance 
money. 

The Austrian Poles, numbering about 
5,000,000, have aspirations to an_inde- 
pendent, anti-German kingdom. The re 
cent convening of the Austrian Parliament, 





for the first time since the opening of the 


Leslie’s Weekly 


Invaluable to everyone who buys, 
sells or invests 


“Story of the 
Automobile” 


By H. L. BARBER 
Economist and Financial Writer 
Author **Making Money Make Money,”’ 


No Other Learn the business and 
investment lesson told 
Book Like it in the story of the auto- 
mobile industry which in a few years 
jumped into third place by passing the 
One Billion Dollar Sales mark in 1916—a 
business in which millions of dollars have 
been, are and will be invested. Read the 
chapter by EDWARD G. WESTLAKE, 
America’s foremost Automobile Editor 
another by BUSINESS BOURSE of New 
York—every chapter fascinating, inter- 
esting and authentic. 
Get Your = 250 _~—sipages, sgt 
with Charts and Com- 
Copy Now parative Tables, lists all 
makes of ears and prices, bound in Cloth, 
stamped in Gold, 8vo., $1.50 at all leading 
booksellers, trade supplied by A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago; Baker & Taylor 
Co., New York, and other leading whole- 
salers. Ask your bookseller or mailed 
direct upon receipt of $1.50. 
A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 
Dept. C4, 20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il, 


etc. 











[ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN—RIGHT ON THE 
BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


PPEALS particularly to cul- 
tivated people who seek 
rest and recreation at the Sea 
Shore. From everywhere such 
guests have come regularly for 
40 years—it is so satisfying, free 
from ostentation, comfortable, 
sufficient. Every facility is of- 
fered young and old for enjoy- 
ment. 

A step and you are in the surf. 
Fascinating shops and a thousand 
amusements along the Boardwalk. 
Privileges of fine golf and yacht 
clubs. Roomscomfortable and 


attractive — delightful music, in- 
teresting people. 





Make reservations — write 
for illustrated folder 
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The Cascades 


19th Floor—Always Cool 
Most unique dining room in 
New York. New decora- 
tions and lighting effects. 
Dancing 


By the Cameron Sisters 





















Don’t Tell and They Will, 
Think It’s a Diamond! 
ACHNITE Gems have the eternal fire 

of diamonds and stand all diamond 
tests. 10 days’ Free Trial. Set in solid 
gold. Pay as you wish. 7erms aslowas 
3\%4e aday. Write for Free Booklet 
showing all newest mountings. 

Harold Lachman Company, Dept. B-244 

12.No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Ill. 
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war, has revealed the many elements of and {longed intrigue to gain control of the 


weakness in the Empire, and the presence of | Stockholm Socialist conference. . A little | 


a strong desire for peace. The time may | thing started the war, and little things may 


not be distant when Austria will become a| hasten its end. The fall of Constantine has 


liability and drag to Germany in the war. | filled Bulgaria with alarm, King Ferdinand 
Switzerland’s attempt to negotiate a sepa- | being reported about to visit German Great 
rate peace between Germany and Russia | Headquarters to demand assistance. If 
has proven abortive. M. Hoffman, mem- | Greece should enter the war on the side of 
ber of the Swiss Federal Council, who spon- | the Allies and Germany be unable to send 


sored the move, has been forced to resign, | necessary help to Bulgaria, King Ferdinand, | 


and his Socialist agent~-Robert Grimm— | already weary of war, may sue for separate 


has been expelled from Russia. Inthe} peace. Austria-Hungary, known to be 
declaration of Hjalmar Branting, Swedish | anxious to get out of the war and to break 
Socialist leader, that the Kaiser must go|away from Germany, would follow suit, 
and the German system be reorganized | while Turkey, with little to fear from the 
before peace is possible is found final proof | new Russia, would gladly quit. Thus Ger- 
of the complete failure of Germany’s pro-| many might be left to face the Allies alone. 


THE WEST IS ALL RIGHT 


My own newspaper, the Topeka Daily Capi- | the East has greater funds seeking invest- 
tal, advocated an immediate severance ot | ment, the deposits in Western banks being 
relations with Germany, as did other | to a large extent merely the current funds 
Kansas papers; but we were willing to|of business. But even at that, the West’s 
check the matter up to Washington; we | showing in subscriptions will be creditable 
were ready then, as we have been ready |to the patriotism of our people. 

ever since, ‘“‘to stand by the President.” | It is probably true that in the early stages 
We realized then that we were involved in| of the war, we did not fully realize its full 


*¢ . . - a 
the war; and if we seemed less impatient for | 





significance to America and to humanity; 
the actual frav than some of our fire-eating | but, indeed, the world itself did not know at 
brethren, it was not because of a luke-warm the beginning for what it was fighting. The 
loyalty or a lack of patriotism. Our | issue has clarified in two years. It is true, 
boards of strategy met nightly at the cross- | too, that the West has not sympathized 
un | with the jingo spirit which we thought to be 
involved, but i the main our people were|rampant in the East; and we have not 
willing to await the call of our constituted | always agreed with the East as to ways and 


authorities before donning their war-paint.| means and fundamental policies. But all 


roads stores and decided all questions 


And all the while, as patriotic citizens, they | that is past history; our country is at war 
were hoping against hope that some way |and however reluctant we may have been 
could be found jby which America could|to get into it, our hearts and souls, our 
do her part without indulging in the horrible | fortunes and our lives are at the service of 
anachronism of war. the country we love. 

This did not indicate a craven spirit.| There is nothing the matter with the West. 
The East should remember that Kansas was | 

ttle a race of fighting men. The _ qn nie Oa fala il a 
ee ee ee “| fHE GOAL OF VICTORY 
fathers of the most of us came here with 

: H ; he c > of | Continued from page 9 

battle in their hearts—to fight the cause o 
freedom. Kansas sent to the Civil War a General disarmament, then, is the true 
larger percentage of her population than} preparedness. It is the goal to strive for. 
any other state in the Union—and they | But how can it be even measurably brought 
were all volunteers. I don’t recall now just | about? I would urge that it should be sought 
how many men were drafted from New | as one of the results of the present war. 
York; but I remember that men fought and This war is entered upon by the United 
rioted there to keep from being enrolled in| States to protect, in the only way left, its 
their country’s defense; while one of the | own rights and the persons and property of 
difficulties in the West was to keep un- 


its citizens. It seeks no indemnity, no ter- 


enlisted men from fighting. |ritory. It wars to make democracy safe and | 


In the Spanish-American war four or five | its own future. Is there any way of getting 
times as many men as the Government | these results if Germany is left a formidable 
needed tried to enlist in Kansas. Our past | military power? Is there any way to make 
record may have no bearing on the present | her no longer formidable which leaves het 
situation, but it explains the West’s resent-| military system intact? You may deprive 
ment of the East’s failure to understand her, | her of territory, of prestige, of wealth; it 
and the West’s wiBingness to depend upon a | will embitter her, stimulate her to fresh 
volunteer army. We knew the draft was | combinations, to ever-renewed efforts, but 


not needed here—whatever the situation | it will not change her character and her 


might be elsewhere. When the die was | ideals. 


cast our people were ready. They are not To do that the system must be destroyed | 


only enlisting, but .they have also taken | root and branch. The whole principle of 
seriously the call for increased production of | universal military service must be abolished 
foodstuffs. Early in March, nearly a month | with the assurance that similar action will 
before the Declaration of War, realizing the | be gladly taken by the other great states. 
inevitable, as governor of the state, I called | And such a victory wil! be worth fighting 
a food conference to be held on the fifteenth | for, since if Germany disarms the rest of the 
of that month. The Secretary of Agricul- | world, including ourselves, need no longer 
ture at Washington had wisely sounded aj arm to protect itself from her. 

warning that this was no time for hysteria This is not idealism; it is the soundest 
or panic; but the gentlemen who gathered | kind of common sense, but clearly it can 
in my office, a group of one hundred per-| only be won by complete victory. Yet who 
sons, representatives of Kansas agriculture | can say that the German people itself would 
and industry, issued a call to the people of | not welcome the result!) Moreover, how can 


Kansas and followed it up with a systematic | these poor warring peoples bear their | 


campaign which has undoubtedly resulted | staggering load of debt, perhaps pay war 
in vastly increasing the* state’s agricultural | indemnities, and renew their race in com- 


products of 1917 and in encouraging a wise | petitive armaments also! Where is the flaw 


conservation of supplies on hand. Kansas}in this chain of reasoning. The question 
will do her part in the fields at home, as well | of fact, of whether so complete a victory 
as on the field of battle. is attainable, is the doubtful point. Here 
The allotment of Liberty Loan bonds was|is where our wealth, our resources, our 
based upon the capital stock of the banks in | disinterested optimism, come in. 
each Federal Reserve District, which, as a} Wecan, if we will, see the thing through. 
matter, of course, is not fairly indicative of | We can fix our gaze steadily on the goal of 
the available capital of the several districts, | victory. That goal is the abolition of the 
as deposits in proportion to capital stock| world burden of armaments, the turning 
are much greater in the East than in the] throughout civilized society from military to 
West. And even on the basis of deposits, | civil ideals, the lessening of the chance of war. 
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Don’t Let Indigestion Spoil 


Your Vacation 


Change of water, change of climate, hotel and dining car food, 
the inconvenience of traveling—all combine to upset diges- 
tion and spoil the good time you are expecting. 

You can’t carry your own provisions and drinking water. But 
you can be sure to take a, bottle of Nujol on your vacation. 
It’s the surest and. safest preventive of digestive troubles. 
Nujol helps to remove decaying waste matter from the intes- 
tines before it has a chance to poison the system. In this way 
it prevents the headaches, weariness and depression as well as 
other more serious diseases caused by intestinal poisoning. 
Nujol is particularly good for young children. It is excellent 
for the mother with a nursing infant, as it in no way affects 
the baby’s feeding. The infant will enjoy it and it will do as 
much for him as it does for the mother. 

Nujol is not habit forming; the longer you take it, the less 
you need it. Nujol does not gripe, relieves you of straining, 
does not weaken (even when taken in large quantities), it is 
not absorbed into the system, does not upset the stomach, is 
absolutely pure and harmless and is pleasant to take. 

Nujol is sold only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trademark —never in bulk. 
The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide re- 
sources in producing Nujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no other product 
on the market like it. 


Write today to Dept. 14 on coupon and margin below for instructive 
booklet on Nujol and its uses. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY crew sersey) Bayonne, N. J. 


Nujol 


the Internal Cleanser 


L Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 14 
bon 
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July Investments 
To Net 5%-6% 


In war-time conditions, shrewd invest- 
ors are turning back to the land and 
its earning-power for unimpeachable 
security. This widespread demand is 
met in the first mortgage bonds we offer, 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan. 
Each issue is a first mortgage on a high 
grade building and land in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or some other 
large city. Price to net 512-6%. Write 
for our booklet, “‘Acid Tests of Invest- 
ments in War Time,” and for 


July Investment List No. L-703. 


( m=] 
S:\W.STRAUS & CO. 
Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 
150 Broadway Straus Building 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Detroit Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Kansas City San Francisco 





35 years without loss to any investor. 








Stocks™Bonds 





ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write today for Booklet 24-B which explains 

thoroughly our method by which you may pur- 
= chase Stocks and Bonds in small amounts. 
small first payment is made and the balance is 
paid inconvenient monthly installments. Divi- 
= dends on stock and interest on bonds are cred- 
ited to you while completing payments. Should 
you desire to sell your securities you may do so 
at any time. 
You may divide your investment among several 
dividend-paying securities under this plan. 


Free Booklet 24-B “Partial Payment Pu rehases” 
sent upon request. It explains this simple plan whiob is 
being followed by careful investors in all partsof the country. 


SHELPENMCPCAN : 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


HA MH 
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War Tax Opportunities 


Investment issues of the highest type stocks 
and bonds which for years have been locked away 
in the strong boxes of the biggest investors, have 
been forced on the market by the war-time 
income tax and the call of the Liberty Loan. 

For the man or woman with a moderate in- 
come the opportunity to put funds into the high- 
est type of investments has rarely been excelled, 
Send for special circular U-4, ‘‘War Time 
Investment—The Average Man's Opportunity.” 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Odd Lots 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N.Y. Newark, N.J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. ew Haven, Conn. 











Business men, bankers and investors are 
anxious to keep posted as to the effect in the 
financial and business world, of the great 
events which are transpiring. A current 
wignene recently said: 

“The Bache Review is known for its sound 
and unprejudiced opinion of events. Not only 
is it valuable as an aid to stock investments, 
but the Review is highly regarded by business 
men everywhere asa reliable authority on the 
current business situation.” 


The Bache Review 


With Suggestions for Investment 
will be mailed free on application to 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 














DAIRY FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Write for Interesting Free Pamphlet L-25 
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JASPER’S 
HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 
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GERHARD SISTERS 
WALLACE D. SIMMONS 
President of the Sim- 





E mons Hardware Com- of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
4 pany of St. Louis, Mo., ably directed the lively 
E one of the five efficiency 7-day campaign 
experts appointed to the city that resulted in rais- 
commercial econom y ing more than $3,000,000 
board of the Council of 
: National Defense. The Cross fund 
5 board will aid business 
men to avoid all waste 
| 
| Notice.—Subscribers to Lesuie’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are 


laced on what is known as “ 

iist,’’ entitling them to the early delivery of their 
papers and to answers to inquiries on financial 
questions and, in emergencies, to answer by tele- 
graph. Preferred subscribers must remit directly 
to the office of Lestin’s in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No charge is 
|} made for answering questions, and all communica- 
tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage 
stamp should always be inclosed. — All inquiries 
should be addressed to ‘‘Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, 
Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


WVENTFUL times 
for speculation. 
curring in the outside 
| doing in Wall Street. 
| Speculation feeds on uncertainties. If 
everything moved along at an even rate all 
|the time, securities would all run along as 
evenly as the current of events. 

Something must happen in the wide, wide 
world to create activity in Wall Street. The 
prices 
either 
able. 

Obviously nothing could give speculators 
a finer chance to operate than conditions at- 
tending a world-wide war such as we are 
now in. See what the war did for Bethle- 
hem Steel and the other steel securities; for 
the successful makers of munitions and for 
the shipping concerns, and what it is now 
doing, or promises to do, for the makers of 
aircraft. 

The fortunate holder of too shares of 
Bethlehem Steel, bought at 30 before the 
war, could have realized for his $3,000 if he 
had sold at the height of the market $60,000 
—a very handsome profit on a small invest- 
ment. : 

The successful speculator is always 
watching for opportunities to pick up some- 
thing cheap in the belief that, if he holds it 
long enough, it will give him a handsome 
profit. The earnings of Bethlehem Steel 
were not. concealed. Everybody knew that 
its earnings, even before the war, were very 


are always good times 


world, nothing is 


as events are favorable or unfavor- 


large and would justify dividends. Yet no 
| dividends were declared and the tired 


| shareholders, who sold because they hadn't 


the patience to hold on, are now blaming 
themselves for their short-sightedness. 
Successful speculators are not easily 
shaken out. They do not buy at hap- 
Very often, they make a specialty 
of one stock or a line of stocks. I know of 
one operator who made it his business to 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative | 
methods First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
J which we can recommend ates the most thorough 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List be. 716 
it 

















PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kan 


watch the earnings of Bethlehem Steel. He 
told me long ago that he had invested in 
500 shares and that some day it would be a 
dividend-payer. I must confess that that 


| day looked a long way off to me. 


SAMUEL MATHER 
The wealthiest 


for the American Red to 


Jasper’s Preferred | 





When nothing is oc- | 


| undoubtedly weakened the Allies, 
of stocks will move up and down | 


‘utility companies and first mortgage farm and real 





FRANCIS S. WHITTEN 


Former vice - president 
of Laird & Company, 
Wilmington, Del., who 
was lately elected presi- 
dent of the American 
Graphophone Company, 
succeed Philip T. 
Dodge, chosen to be 
chairman of the board 
of directors 


citizen 


in his 


| 

But my friend watched the earnings of | 
Bethlehem Steel as regularly as they were 
reported. He attended the annual meetings | 
of the shareholders. He read a trade journal 
devoted to iron and steel affairs and kept | 
posted on the condition of the iron market. | 
As a reward for his assiduity and patience, 
he was able to sell his 500 shares of Bethle- 
hem Steel for $250,000 and to retire from 
business on an investment of only $15,000. 
Even higher profits than his were made by 
the holders of Int. Mer. Marine and some of 
the other low-priced stocks which were on 
the verge of bankruptcy before the war. | 
Hence the eagerness with which low-priced | 
war stocks like those of the aircraft com- | 
panies have been picked up of late. | 
Of course the war may not last as long as 
many predict. The break-up of Russia has 
but it has | 
also on the Central | 


had a reflex influence 
Powers, as is evidenced by the persistent | 
talk that Austria-Hungary, Turkey and 
Bulgaria are all eager for peace. A chain m1 
no stronger than its weakest link. 

The war was started at such a —_—e 
pace that the contending nations are rap- | 
idly getting worn out. I believe all of them 
would be ready to quit if any kind of an) 
opportunity to do so were offered. Ger- 
many has undertaken the hard job of finan- 
cing herself and her allies and I am advised 
on good authority that the big German 
bankers are getting very restless. The mo- 
ment they serve notice on the Kaiser that 
the war must end, I believe it will end, and 
it would not be surprising if we should have 
an armistice before the close of this year. 

But the uncertainties of the present situa- 
tion are bound to continue some time longer 
and the market will have its erratic move- 
ments. Those who buy on bad breaks and 
sell on rapid advances will always have 
something ‘‘to the good.”” The conserva- 
tive operator always takes a good profit. 
He never waits for the last cent. Some big 
profits have been taken in the war stocks by 
those who are convinced that when the war 
is over things may happen of which we can 
have very little knowledge at present. 

H., Yonkers, N. Y.: Alberta, U. K. of G. B. and 


French Republic bonds are all undoubtedly safe. 
The pfd. stocks of leading industrial and public 


estate bonds offer opportunities for high yields. 

D., West Hoboken, N. J.: Victoria Oil, paying no 
dividends, is not so desirable as other cheap oil 
stocks which make a return. The company’s pros- 
pects are reported fair, but there is no basis in them 
for a material advance in the stock. (2) Distillers’ 
Securities is in a precarious position, facing very 
high taxation on its products or possibly national 





Leslie’s Weekly 





What Makes You Rich? 


It is not what you earn but 
what you invest that makes 
you rich. 


No better investment could be 
found than the 6% Secured Cer- 
tificates which we ool in conven- 
| ient denominations and which 
are safeguarded by improved 
real estate and furthermore ab- 
solutely guaranteed by this 
old established Trust Company 


-| with Capital and Surplus of 


$400,000 and assets of over 
Two and one-half Millions. 


Descriptive Booklet and full detailed information 
furnished promptly on request. 


| SALT LAKE SECURITY & 
TRUST COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








United States 


Government Bonds 
specialists, recognized throughout the 


A* 

country, in all matters pertaining to the 
various bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment, we will gladly give expert advice regard- 





ing contemplated exchanges or sales of the 
older issues of all U. S. Bonds, also the 
“Liberty Loan,” and supply any technical 


information desired. 


C. F. Childs & Company 
(Capital $500,000) 
208 So. LaSalle St. 120 Broadway 
“hicago New York 


Specialists in U.S. & Foreign Government Bonds— 
Analytical pamphlet ‘‘L 6"" mailed upon request. 








Authentic Statistical 


BOOKS: 


Copper, Standard Oil and 
Motor issues 


Any one mailed to investors 
Free on request. 


**Partial Payment Plan’’ 


LR.JATROBE & Co. 


Established 1908 

















111 Brosdway New York 
| 73 % **A First Mortgage’’ 1% 
O FREE to Leslie’s Women Readers 4 /O 


This booklet tells in plain languae what a mortgage is, 
how to buy one, how to know it isa safe investment, and 
answers Many othei questions you might like to ask. $7.50 
or $7.00 a year paid on every $100 invested. MILLER 
SERVICE supervises and safeguards women's interests. 
All details promptly and expertly managed. If you have 
$100 or more to invest, write for this booklet. Noclient 
ever lost a dollar under Miller Service. 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Inc. 
SBank & Tru:t Co. Bldg. MIAMI, 





FLA 








“Free Booklets 
For Investors” 


Under this heading, on the 
opposite page, you will find 
a descriptive list of valuable 
booklets and circulars of in- 
formation which will be of 
great value in arranging your 
investments to produce max- 
imum yield, with safety. A 
number of them are prepared 
especially for the smaller 
investor and the “beginner - 
in investing.” 
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July 5, 1917 


prohibition. The stock is not attractive even at 
present low figures. 

R., Providence, R. I.: 
look the best are dividend earners such as Texas 

o., Midwest Refining, Vacuum Oil, and 8S. O. of 
N. J. 

L., Lincoln, Nebr.: The promoters of the Crown 
Oil Company claim control of large properties, with 
as yet a moderate production. A dividend of 2 per 
cent. per month is being paid. ‘The stock is not a 
seasoned dividend-payer 4nd must be regarded as 
speculative. 

M., Greenfield 


Co. is 


Mass.: The Maibohm Motors 
a going concern which reports a profitable 
just makes no 
mention of profits or dividends. ‘The conclusion is 
that the still speculative. The 
motor companies face a hard fight because of lively 


business Its statement, received, 


stock is lesser 


| 


! 
Among the oil stocks that | 


competition and advancing cost of labor and 
materials 
W., Fort Dodge, Iowa: You can buy aeroplane | 


broker advertising in Leslie's. 
Wright-Martin are the best of 
these stocks. Curtiss is quoted at this writing at 
$4274 and Wright-Martin at $8. ‘These stocks have 
advanced on expectation that the government will 
buy an enormous number of aircraft. In view of its 
low price the speculative possibilities of Wright- 
Martin appear the greater. 

R., Watertown, N. Y.: Fundamental’conditions 
in the Standard Oil stocks are sound. The recent 
weakness in this group was due to the unexplained 
omission of extra dividends by the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Company and the Prairie Pipe Line Company. It 
is supposed that the two companies are conserving 
their resources to acquire additional 
extend facilities Indications generally 
strength for first-class oil stocks. 

L., Appleton, Wis.: The latest annual report of 
the Studebaker Corporation shows an increase in 
net quick assets during 1916 of $6,000,000 and lia- 
bilities of only $2,500,000. Net profits for the year 
were $8,600,000, and after payment of dividends on 
pfd. and common of $3,767,000, there was credited 
to surplus over $13,000,000. This shows a very 
protitable business and seems to justify the price of 
the stock, which is on a 10 per cent. 

Gi., Fitchburg, Mass.: (1) Fire and loss of life 
should have only a temporary effect on North Butte 
Mining's dividend. The company's most serious 
troubles are the decline in production and increasing 
cost of operation. The mine at best is a high-cost 
producer. Ido not advise putting any more money 
in the stock. (2) Maxim Munitions came out with 
a flourish of trumpets, but its wholly speculative 
character Highly colored re- 
ports of its business have had no sustaining effect 
and the shares are now quoted at one-fourth of par. 

M., New York City: (1) The war has given 
American Can its large earnings. The war will not 
last. The company has keen competition. There 
are arrears on pfd. to be paid before the common 
can pay a dividend. (2) Allis Chalmers pfd. is 9 
per cent. in arrears and nothing is payable on com- 
mon until these are cleared up. (3) Uf the govern- 
ment should order a dissolution of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company the common would be left in bad 
Earnings are large, but the bonded debt 
should be reduced before dividends on common are 
thought of. (4) Mercantile Marine common is no 
longer an attractive long-pull speculation. It is 
believed that the corporation's net earnings will not 
again be as large as they have been, owing to heavy 
war taxation and commandeering of vessels by the 
British Government. (5) American Hide & 
Leather pfd. is a better purchase than common. 
The pfd. is on a 5 per cent. basis, but is 7 per cent. 
cum., and is about 115 per cent. in arrears, which 
must be paid before the common is entitled to any- 
thing. (6) It would be wise to take the profit on 
your copper stocks. (7) U.B.& P. common should 
be turned in for its allotment of pfd. and held for a 
profit (8) Standard Motors, being on a 6 per 
cent. dividend basis and having improved — pros- 
pects, might be held. (9) Boston & Montana De- 
velopment Company's property is said to be prom- 
ising, but is as yet little better than a 
The stock is a long-pull speculation. 

W., Washington, D.C.: (1) Like all other rail- 
roads, B. &. O. has been affected by the greatly en- 
hanced costs of operation due to wage advances and 
higher prices of materials. Nobody can foresee to 
what hvight the latter may go, nor what taxation 
the war revenue bill may impose on railroads. And 
there is \lso the possibility of much government use 
of the rai!ways at lower compensation than would 
be paid by private shippers. B. & O.'s net earnings 
are not sufliciently large to warrant a dividend in- 
crease or a rise at present inits stock. During the 6 
months ending Dec. 31, 1916, the road’s surplus was 
over a million dollars less than for the same period in 
1915. The surplus for the first 2 months of 1917 was 
only about $400,000 above that of the same period a 
year ago. The granting of higher freight rates 
would alleviate the situation. (2) In view of the 
court’s decision awarding $32,000,000 to the old 
Western Pacific Railway bondholders in their suit 
against the D. & R. G., stocks of the latter road are 
not likely to show improvement soon. Unless a 
compromise on a much smaller sum can be effected, 
or the higher court reverses the judgment of the 
lower, or D. & R. G. can successfully press a coun- 
ter-claim the outlook for it will not be encouraging. 
(3) There is no indication at present of an upward 
move in rails. (4) I do not see any inviting specu- 
lative opportunity in St. L.-S. F. common, L. E. & 
W. common or Texas & Pacific common, though 
the earnings of all these roads are reported in- 
creasing. Rock Island common is much more 
attractive. (5) The final instalment of the assess- 
‘ment on Mo. Pac. stock is to be paid in August 
next. Date of issue of new stock will probably be 
announced soon afterward. The new stock (when 
issued) is now regularly dealt in on the exchange. 


New York, June 28, 1917. 
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find many helpful 


| and traversed by a trunk line railroad. 
prospect. | i 
| stated, 
| For full particulars, engincer’s reports, photographs, 





FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 


Readers who are interested in invesiments, 
and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 
information, daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 
suggestions in the an- 


nouncements by our advertisers, offering to 


send, without charge, information compiled 
with care and often at much expense. A 
digest of some special circulars of timely 


interest, offered without charge or obligation to 
readers of Leslie's, follows: 


Useful statistical books on copper, Standard Oil 
and motor issues are mailed free to investors on 
request by L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York. ‘These issues are sold by the company 
on the partial payment plan. 

The Markham & May Co. of Milwaukee, Wis.. 
have issued an interesting pamphlet, L—25, de- 
scribing mortgages, paying good interest, on dairy 
farms in the prosperous state of Wisconsin. The 
pamphlet will be mailed free to any applicant. 

nat widely quoted financial weekly, ‘The 
Bache Review,"’ interprets effects of events on busi- 
ness and tl valuable investment suggestions. 
Copies will be mailed free on application to J. 8 
Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 
Broadway, New York. 

Bonds paying 4'% to 5': per cent., free from in- 
come tax, and accepted by the government as se- 
curity for posjal saving bank deposits can be had of 
the New First National Bank, Dept. 5, Columbus, 


Ohio. The bank will send free its Booklet E, 
“Bonds of Our Country,” to any investor, large or 
small. 


In these times of uncertainty investors need to be 
well posted on current conditions and to take a 
good look ahead. The Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion, Wellesley Hills, Mass., offers valuable informa- 
tion which every business man and investor should 
have. Full particulars sent free to those wLo write 
to Dept. L—4s& of this organization 

When one has made money, the best thing he on 
do is to invest it in safe securities. The Salt La 
Security & Trust Company, Salt Lake C ity. l tah, 
recommends to the thrifty its 6 per cent. Secured 
Real Estate Certificates, based on valuable prop- 
erty, issued in convenient denominations and 
guaranteed as to principal and interest. Send your 
name to the company for free booklet and 
details. 

Nobody gets better treatment in Wall Street now- 
adays than the small investor, whether he buys out- 
right or on the partial payment plan. John Muir 
& Co., specialists in odd lots and members New 
York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York, 
extend to him as complete service as to the largest 
customer. Verify this by reading booklet D—4, 
“Odd Lot Investment,’’ furnished by Muir & Co., 
without charge. 

Conservative investors, seeking safe investment 
of their middle-of-the-vear dividends or interest. 
are considering first mortgage bonds safeguarded 
under the Straus plan. The bonds are secured by 
high-grade property in leading cities and are sold 
to net 5'6 to 6 per cent. For complete information 
send to S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New 
York, and Straus Bldg., Chicago, for their free 
booklet, ‘ Acid Test of Investments in War Time,’ 
and for July Investment List No. L—703. 

*rospective investors—even the most experienced 
men—always find it to their advantage to get the 
advice of specialists in stocks and bonds. Slattery 
& Co., 40 Exchange Place, New York, currently 
analyze securities effering maximum yield, their 
stability and profit possibilities, in a fortnightly 
publication, ‘‘ Investment Opportunities."’ Copies 
of this helpful publication can be obtained of the 
company gratis by asking for 48—D. With it will 
also be sent a copyrighted booklet explaining ‘‘ The 
Twenty Payment Plan.’ 

Short-term notes of leading corporations are in 
great demand because of their usually liberal 
yields. The National City Company, National City 
Bank Building, New York, is distributing short- 
term notes of railroads, yielding 4.7 to 6.5 per cent. 
public utility companies, 6 to 64 per cent.; indus- 
trial companies, 4.7 to_ 5.7 per cent.; and foreign 
government notes, 6 to 7 per cent. Offerings to suit 
individual requirements are sent upon request. 
Write to the sompany for free cire ular *‘ Short-Term 
Notes L—70" and learn full particulars. These 
notes are among the best on the market. 

The attention of capitalists is being invited to an 
opportunity to buy desirable water power in West 
Virginia. Two properties on New River, of 8,500 
and 22,000 horse-power, respectively, are to be sold 
at auction at Charleston, W. Va., on July 23, to 
settle an estate. The property comprises 1,665 
acres of land, heavily timbered, underlaid with coal 
The river 
The power, it is 
can be developed at comparatively low cost. 





drains over 6,000 square miles. 


terms, etc., address J. M. Morehead, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Il. 

The latest securities offered by the well-known 
investment bankers. the Tillotson & Wolcott Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and 115 Broadway, New York, 
ore the 5 per cent. Sinking Fund Equipment Trust 

Certificates of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Co., the famous ‘Nickel Plate.”” The 
security for these certificates is new rolling stock 
which cost much more than the amount of the cer- 
tifleates. The trust deed provides for annual pay- 
ments into a sinking fund for retirement of the cer- 
tifieates. The road's income is declared to be 
amply sufficient. A descriptive circular is supplied 
free by the Tillotson & Wolcott Company. 

Now that the Liberty Loan is out of the way, an- 
other opportunity for patriotic investment is given 
to the public. To carry on the war successfully the 
nation must have abundance of foodstuffs. The 
American farmer must be stimulated to increase 
his production. To extend his operations, he needs 
to borrow money. The purchase of farm mortgages 
or farm mortgage bonds is thus seen to be an act of 
patriotism. The Bankers Loan & Securities Co., 
Inc., of New Orleans, La., is distributing first mort- 
gage farm loans secured by cultivated and produc- 
tive lands in Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi, and 
bearing 51% and 6 per cent. interest. Interested in- 
vestors should write to the company for its free 
booklet No. 16. 


executor, 





THE INVESTOR'S HELPER 


A ag reference book, comprehensive and 
compact. is found in ‘‘The Manual of Statistics 
Stock Exchange Handbook for 1917,” the 39th an- 
nual issue of that publication. This volume con- 
tains a wealth of information regarding securities 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange. It gives facts and 
figures concerning railroads, industrial corporations 
and government securities, and preséhts tables of 
Stock-Exchange quotations, quotations of mining 
stocks, grain, provisions and cotton, money market 
tables, and valuable statistics about banks ws 
trust companies. The work is justly noted as 
high authority. New York: Manual of Statistics 
Company; price $5. 
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BEEMAN’S | 
PEPSIN CHEWING GUM 





Many Illnesses can be traced to Indigestion 


It is the lack of a sufficient quantity of 
the gastric juices of the mouth that causes 
many cases of indigestion. 


Improperly digested food, as everyone 
knows, interferes seriously with the func- 
tions of all the vital organs, and frequently 
leads to serious illnesses. 


The chewing of Beeman’s Pepsin Gum, 


pepsin in nicely balanced proportions, re- 
leases the gastric juices of the mouth 
which make up largely for what was 
lacking when the food causing the indi- 
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IGGINS Peerless Patent 
Stole) ae ke) ace Or- tae t- 


assure you of proper card rep- 
resentation. Many of Amer- 
ica’s largest card uscrs use Wiggins 
exclusively because 
they realize that ‘the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their sales- 
men while adding 
P prestige te the house, 
Ask for tab of speci- 
mens and observe their 
smooth edges and excellence 
of engraving 


The John B. Wiggins Co. , Established 1957 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
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MODERN WARFARE’ 
Illustrated 
Everyone must understand present day methods of fighting 
Aerial, naval and land warfare are graphically pictured and 
described in these collections of photographs in album form: 


Aircraft of all Nations, 32 pages 
Modern Land Warfare, 32 pages Cc 
U. S. Navy, illustrated, 64 pages Fach 


Each book measures 9x6 in., and is b 





ur und in gg es aper 
ogether in 


cover. All three bound t loth, $1.5 Stamps are 
acceptable. Large Sc ale “ar Map of the WESTERN 
FRONT, 28x36 in., 50c.; with index $1. 0. Agents wanted. 


C.S. HAMMOND & CO.,? church St, Dept-H 


n Terminal 


New York 




















1104 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
ON TTT ee PRICES 
CRASH 


A R DOWN Go TERMS 


¢ Write today for our wonderful war offer 


FREE DIAMOND BOOK 


soso is your chance. 
tosee. We will send it to 

WE Gh Ag YOU A 

30 DA FRBE. 

YouRs NOT OUT A PENN 


ou all charges 
BSOLUTELY. Wear the 


Y, you risk nothing. 


Why Pay, three or iz Sour Conk dealers we protte, buy your dia- 


mon Direct TTER TO 
YOU,” at prices lower ey you can buy them in 
Europe today. 


SANTA = WATCH CO., 


d in the selecti 








Select the diamond you would like 
Pa ened 
Siamond 
“aes it all you want to, send it back if not satisfactory. 


SEE DIAMOND FjJRST,‘no security, no red tape, lowest prices 


Your name on a postal brings the FREE Diamond Book 







Write for the Diamond Art Book today, 
read all about our EASY PAYMENT PLAN, 
read about our ironclad buy back bond at 
full value. 


Dept. 744, TOPEKA, KANS. 


of a fine watch oie jor FREE WATCH BOOK A. 








Leslie's Weekly 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 28) 


WATCHING. 


trail for Polish independence,” they never-| amount for all river and harbor improve- 
theless cast their fortunes with the Ameri-| ment in the United States becomes insig- 
can people. Both instances are indicative | nificant. The need for the utmost develop- 
of the manner in which the ‘‘higher ideal- | ment of water transportation is indicated by 
ism’’ has served to bind the patriotic foreign | the statement of Daniel Willard, President 
born more closely to America, even while | of the B. &. O. railroad and chairman of the 
leaving them free in their sympathies for | advisory commission to the National De- 


their native land. | fense Council, that ‘‘when the railroads of 


anne. 


|the country have been operated up to 5 
NEST in 1 importance to producing the| 100 per cent. of their capacity, there 
sinews of war comes the problem of | still remains 25, 30, possibly a_- still 
their transportation. Even in peace times | greater per cent. of traffic which can not 
political economists consider that civilized | be carried at all.” 
peoples have made 
SERIOUS greater headway in| JN one of the early West Indian revolu- 
TRANSPORTATION meeting the questions tions, a fierce rebel leader was asked what 
PROBLEMS connected with produc- | would become of the white population. 


Taking a handful of powder, he placed a 
few rice 


tion than they have | 
with those of distribution. Much of the 
effort of the great industrial organizations 
has been devoted to this proposition. The 
railroads are working hard to effect the re- 
lease of cars in sufficient numbers to meet 


| 
| 
| 
a 
. 
grains on, 
the top and shook 
the mass together. 
When his hand was i 
opened, the white grains had disappeared. 
the constantly growing demands. A | Sam. L. Rogers, Director of the Census Bu- 
marked decrease in the shortage of freight | reau, is not afraid that the foreign-born 
cars was effected in May through the Ameri- | population will swallow up the native Ameri- 
can Railway Association, acting as a special | cans in any such fashion. He places the na- 
committee of the Council of National De- | tives of enemy countries now resident here 
At the beginning of that month | at 4,662,000, or slightly more than four per 





| THE STRANGER IN 
OUR MIDST 





“WALL-NUTS” *“GOOD-NIGHT, NURSE” 


By James Montgomery Flagg 


Five brilliant paintings by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


Mary Lane McMillan 


fense. 











. there was a shortage of 148,627 freight cars, | cent. of the entire population. These are 66 
I aul S Stahr which had been reduced to 105,127 cars, or | made up of natives of Germany, Austria- 
almost one-third, by its close. The means | Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. The totals j 
in full colors, 9x12 inches pursued were heavier loading, fewer cars | for each are: Germany, 2,349,000; Aus- 
~~» | and locomotives under repair, improved | tria, 1,376,000; Hungary, 738,000; Turkey, x 
mounted on a heavy Mat, methods of firing, and prompt measures of | 188,000, and Bulgaria, 11,000. Of these, the | 
d loading and unloading. Arguments in sup- | male aliens of twenty-one years of age and 
ready for the frame, for port of extensive waterways developments | over number 964,000, which is about twice 
find the railroad men in hearty cooperation. | the population of San Francisco in 1910. 
O D @ ‘\s one recently said to the members of the | This number is about 3.2 per cent. of the 
He 0 ar Inland Waterways Committee, ‘‘We may | total number of male inhabitants of the 
| fight you competitively later on, but we | United States of the same age limit. The 
(25 cents apiece) | need you now.” The Rivers and Harbors | proportion of aliens among male Germans 
Bill now in Congress carries a total appro- | of 21 years and over is very much smaller 
Just pin a bill, check, monev- | — of $27,000,000. When —_— _ that of the pep — —_ being ‘ 
eee ee : ape "| with the sum of $155,701,000 voted within | only 11 per cent. of the total alien German 
order or stamps to the COUPON | the past few weeks by the Bavarian Parlia- ro iy as compared to a highest of 
below, fill in your name, and | ment for the building of a single canal to | 82 per cent. for Turks and nearly 90 per i 
send it in to-day to the Art | connect the Danube with the Rhine, this | cent. for Bulgarians. 
“CAPTAIN KIDD’S TREASURE” Bcc: : 
By James Montgomery Flagg I rint Department. — “4 x . 
| A WEEK OF THE WAR 
| (Continued from page 7) 
| her conquests and absorbed her allies. It | controlled. Bulgaria and Turkey would be 
is a vast empire that, in fact, if not in name, pliant vassals, dependent upon German : 
includes all of Germany, Austria, Hungary, | capital for their economic development. 
Bulgaria and Turkey, practically all of Bel-| That is the Mittel-Europa peril. That is 
gium, Serbia and Roumania, and some of | why Germany is ready for a peace without 
the most valuable parts of France and| victory. That is why the greatest hope for 
Russia. German generals have reorganized | the future peace of the world is the hope for 
the armies of her allies, and the major) a revolution in Germany that will sweep 
strategy of the war is planned and directed away the Hohenzollern Junkers and their 
from Berlin. Germany draws upon her imperialistic dreams. 
allies and the conquered territories for coal, j 
iron, petroleum products and _ foodstuffs, . ; 
and in return i great manufacturing FLAGS FRATERNAL 
plants supply the Teutonic allies with prac- | The lilies of France have been broken, 
tically all their munitions of war. In a Her roses are trampled and dead, 
word, Middle-Europe has become a stra-| Her violets under the mosses 
tegic and economic unit, with all the ad- Are drowned in a river of red. 
. vantages of well-organized railroad com-| ter woods have been felled in the battles, j 


munications and interior lines. Her fields are all planted with graves, 
; a And a desert of dark desolation 
ERMANY might well agree to peace Extends where the tricolor waves. 
terms that would include the return 
of the occupied districts of Belgium, France, 
' and Russia, and even the establishment of 
an independent Po- 
land. She might 
even consent to the 
restoration of Rou- 
mania and Serbia with some slight modifi- 
cations of frontiers that would leave her 
“corridor to the east”? along the Danube 
undisturbed and still linking up Bulgaria i 


But over the ocean Old Glory 
Is speeding to save, and behold! 
From the oak of its flagstaff new forests 
Will spring on the roots of the old. 
From its stripes the red roses will blossom, 
From its stars the white lilies will blow 
From its blue of the regions celestial 
Violets will follow the snow. 





WHY GERMANY IS 
READY FOR PEACE 
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and Turkey to the central empires. The Hail! to the banners fraternal, | 

Pleas@ send me the five pictures from Judge, for which T enclose $1.00. small Balkan states would have learned their | _ Streaming unfadingly bright, — | 

, 7. lesson; they would not be likely again to| Splendor supreme of the morning, s 

; ° brave the ‘mailed fist’? of Germany. All Star-spangled sheen of the night, 

Name | the essential elements of Mittel-Europa Flying unconquered together, 
rt eae ea eee are Poe ee ee treeeseeeeesessresessessss+ | would be preserved, dominated, by a Ger- Colors eternally three, ; 

: many reorganizing and preparing for the | Blue, white and red of the tricolor, & 

next war. Austria is half German already,| Red, white and blue of the free. ¥ 

a Ee ero Eee ane cS APE SSRN Party Rey.) Sooner eee meen Hungary under the Hapsburgs could be MINNA IRVING 4 
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“Hurry up, Jimmy— 
it’s my turn next” 


Let your boy in on this contest—let him earn a “Sharpshooter” Medal 


Here is your chance to make your home the center 
of manly sport for your boy and his chums. 

We are offering Gold ‘‘Sharpshooter”’ Medals 
and Silver “Marksman” Medals for skill with a 
Winchester .22 caliber rifle and Winchester am- 
munition. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen may compete 
for these medals. 

The Gold ‘‘Sharpshooter’’ Medal goes to the boy 
or girl under sixteen who makes the first grade score. 

The Silver “Marksman”. Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes the second grade score. 

No limit is set to the number of trials a contestant may 
make for these medals; he may shoot as many practice targets 
as he wants to. 

Get your boy a Winchester, and start him in on this contest. 
Your dealer can tell you all about the details. 

It will mean good sport and wholesome competition for 
him among his boy friends. It will mean a lot to him and to 
you, too, if you get out and enjoy the sport with him—and 
teach him the correct use of a gun. 


What a Winchester means to a boy 


You remember what a Winchester meant to you as a boy. 
It’s the boy’s turn now. He’s been wearing knickerbockers 
long enough now to make it natural for him to want a rifle. 
Don’t deny him one of the greatest joys and benefits you had 
at his age. 4 . 

A gun teaches a boy responsibility, self-control and self- 
reliance. 

Remember that a boy’s natural interest in a gun is going 
to make him get his hands on one sooner or later, and the 
sooner you teach him the’ correct use of a gun, the better. 






rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 










MODEL 03. Automatic 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber 
Shoots three sises 
of ammunition. The most popular.22 caliber 
repeater ever placed on the market 





hammerless 


Remember that it is just as important for every boy to know 
how to handle a gun safely as it is that he should know how 
to swim. The Winchester prize contest will teach your boy 
how to handle a gun correctly from the start. 

There is a place near you, either in the open or at a club, 
where you can shoot. If you do not know where to shoot, 
write to us, and we will tell you where you can, or we will help 
you to organize a club. 


What the name ‘‘Winchester’’ means 


The Winchester Company makes a gun that cannot be 
duplicated by any other manufacturer. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an 
inch from a straight line, or one one-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness or diameter. Winchester craftsmanship is based on 
fine watchmakers’ standards. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘“‘ Winchester”’ is 
fired over 50 times with excess loads for strength, smooth 
action and accuracy. 

All Winchester barrels are finished by the Bennett Process, 
which gives the barrel a finish that lasts a lifetime; hard to 
scratch and resists rust. All the color and gloss is in the metal 
itself—there is no artificial coating used. The same care that 
is taken with Winchester guns is taken in making Winchester 
ammunition. The two are made for each other. 

This care in manufacturing explains why Winchesters are 
used by experts everywhere. 


Let the boy enter the contest now 


Don’t de'ay any longer getting your boy started on the Win- 
chester contest. Get him a Winchester and let him start now. 

You will be surprised to find what a fine gun you can get 
for a low price. Your dealer will be glad to show you his 
stock of Winchesters, and give you our catalog and booklet 
on the proper use of a gun. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct. 


eererasermgase 












MODEL 04. Take-down .22 caliber sin- 
gle shot rifle. A low priced, hammerless 
light weight gun made in two sizes. 





take-down rifle. Handles oniy its own 
-22 automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots 
as fast as the trigger can be pulled. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


MODEL 00. Take-down Repeating .22 cali« 
bre rifle, 24-inch octagon barrel. The 
standard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 


WINCHESTER 


Boys and Girls 
Winchester Medals for 
skill with the Rifle 


The Gold “ Sharpshooter”’ 
Medal goes to any boy or girl 
under 16 who makes the first 
grade score with a Winches- 
ter .22 rifle and Winchester 
ammunition. 


The Silver ‘‘Marksman” 
Medal goes to the boy or girl 
who makes the second grade 
score. 


_Go to your dealer today; he 
will give you sample target 
and booklet explaining the 
full conditions of the contest. 
This booklet also tells you 
how to get the best results 
from your Winchester. The 
dealer will also supply you 
with targets. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 
58, New Haven, Conn. 
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and the Quality of Coca-Cola 


You have before you today indisputable proof that adver- 
tising is of direct benefit to you, the buyer of advertised 
goods. You have been astonished to find at this time of 
generally high prices that it is the nationally advertised 
articles that are keeping down 


closest prices. Also it decreases their cost of selling and 
distribution, and increases their facilities for service to 
dealer and consumer. All these things combined make 
it possible for such manufacturers, in spite of the advanced 

prices to them, to continue to 





their prices to you and keep- 
ing their quality up to the estab- 
lished standard. 

It could not be otherwise —for 
advertising makes a strict main- 
tenance of quality an iron-clad 
business and moral obligation. 
The constantly repeated asser- 
tions of quality in advertise- 
ments far from being empty 


use the best of materials and to 
continue to deliver unvarying 
quality to you. 

This is the full story of the un- 
varied and invariable quality of 
Coca-Cola. 

Thus it is that in spite of the 
high price of sugar—in spite of 
the advanced cost of the other 
pure, wholesome and delicious 





boasts are nothing more nor 
less than written and signed 
promises of quality, to which 
the public ie able to hold the manufacturer to strict 
accountability. No advertiser would be so unwise nor 
could he be so unfaithful to these promises as to allow his 
product to deteriorate because of increased cost of high- 
grade materials. 


CUTTING SUGAR CANE 


You have been told this before—today it is being force- 
fully proved to you every time you buy a widely adver- 
tised article. 


Further, it is advertising that has made it possible as well 
as obligatory for manufacturers to keep the quality up. 
Advertising has brought them ever-increasing demand. 
This has made it possible for them to expand and perfect 
their manufacturing plants to a point where their goods 
are made by th2 most efficient, and therefore by the most 
economical and least wasteful methods. Further, this 
advertising-created demand for quantity enables them to 
buy their raw materials in quantity and therefore at the 


ONLY CANE SUGAR, GRANULATED, 1S 
USED IN MAKING COCA-COLA SYRUP. 


ingredients that go into making 
it, the immense popularity of 
Coca-Cola, fostered by its 
advertising and sustained by its goodness, enables us by 
virtue of volume of sales to give you today in Coca-Cola 
the same fine cane sugar, fruits and essences that have 
established it as the national drink. 


And best of all—our promises of quality, purity and 
wholesomeness made to you in our advertising for years 
and proved to you by Coca-Cola itself, have established 
such high expectations in you, and in us have established 
the habit of such high ideals, that we could neither afford 











to disappoint you nor be untrue to ourselves by varying 
the quality of Coca-Cola one iota. Therefore—Coca-Cola 
is today, as ever, delicious and refreshing. 


As imitations of Coca-Cola have neither ideals to uphold 
them nor advertising promises to live up to, will it not be 
the height of wisdom for you to demand the genuine by 
full name? 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY ATLANTA, GA. 
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